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res _— YT is no easy task to follow the ramifications of the 
’ r 7 ‘cc ; ” J an Cation i 
fHE CAPITAL LEVY —I. “PRACTICABILITY J Election campaign, in so far as it has yet developed. 


(SIR JOSIAH STAMP) .* ie +» 785 When we wrote last week the position was that Mr. Bald- 


VOTE UNIONIST (J. ST. LOE STRACHEY) 754 | win’s fateful words in the Plymouth, the Swansea, and 
the Manchester speeches had at a single blow reunited 


the Liberal Party, and had revealed a new erack in th 


Torics— NaiclavariR ters. Born neces : Oe Oe ee is 
Our Relations with France is a a .. 786 | Conservative DI = Tt seemed possible that the Con- 
The Referendum , Switzerland (Arnold Lunn) .. 787 | servative Party might have to go to the constituencies in 
Branscombe (II. J. Massingham) es = -+ 783 three distinct sections, mutually friendly perh ips, but 

reo | , * 4 ee om 
89} far from united. On the one hand, the old Coalitionist 


[ue ENGLISH-SPEAKING Worip (Evelyn Wrench) .. 7 
rump of Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
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The Art of Pottery (W. McCance) — .. “+ se and perhaps Lerd Balfour and is 
The S ect (Antho: Berira ar oo we . F 1 

The Literary Subject (Anthony Bertram) : still unreconciled ; cn the other. 


{ 
Jaz THEATRE ree Traders, such as Lord Salisbury, Lor 


o Elizabethan Plays (Tarn).. oe o° eo WZ] a . 
Two | : ; , Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Robs 
LerTers TO THE Eprror obviously lukewarm in their suppert of the Baldwi 
° ° > gee . ee nine USty arm i } LuppPore ae BAawih 
The Capital Levy (“* A Business Man of Sixty-five “) 792 ey It , 
“¢ ; +. r : ~ ropose: 
The Referendum (Sir W. Haggard) .. ia 4 794 | PPOposess. : . n 
Protection and Unemployment (Sir John Miller) .. 754 ; 
Food and Agriculture (Professor H. BE. Arinsirong) 794 Since then, the Prime Minister has incontestibly 
The Effects of Protection in America (The Editor of : . . pe. 
"N Mork. Nation - sagas Seca aaa we 795 improved his position. He made strenuous efforts 
NCW ork £Vadtion ee ee o. ee ee ve 7 4 : - 
. +: ree ale . R2 nhes ‘ Mr , ’ 
Automatic Telephones for London (Sir Alexander to reconcile Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Austen 
Roger) .. ee o4 ¥," sc ne .- 796 | Chamberlain, and though the negotiations themselv 
Rooks cannot be said to have been conducted on the lines of 


ack tr e Middle Ages (Nocl Skeito P ay. ‘ " eae ar get ee papa ji 

Beek to the Middle Ages (Nocl Skelton, M-P.) — «. 798 | classic diplomacy (Mr. Baldwin first invited Lord Birken- 

Physiology of Sex Determination (J. R. de Beer) nail i Mr Ch: GaP ‘ap ; ae a 

The Revolution in Ireland (J. St. Loe Strachey) .. 809 | Mead and Mr, Chamberiain to Jom the Cabinet; then 
: . . . ° ‘ 1: ' . 4 : a1 

An Iinperial Progress (ifugh VA. Fausset) $01 | discovered that his Cabinet would not receive them and 


The Labour Party’s Aim (Evelyn John Strachey)... 802 | had to withdraw his offer and merely asked them for th 
Par » te e . . f 
Ports AND PorTry ; support in the —e n, which, of course, they would 
A Box of Paints (Martin Armstrone) éa ee SOL] a , , i ae 
: anvhow have given) 4% has, undoubtedly, been ab 
v > e 
‘ICTION | 4 Pacey re at « x* pat ‘ . al aysanit st], +] >] 
a ion to preserve at any rate a iormal unity with the so-called 
Mr. Swinnerton (L. P. Hartlev) ete oe soe SOD] | erae : - 
i : ex-Ministers. 
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With the disgruntled Unionist Free Traders Mr. Bald- 











win has done better. aa Robert Cecil and Lord Derby 

have both made speeches which, if they are not exactly 
TO OUR READERS. inspiring rallying cries to the banner of Tariff tcform, 
do commend the Government’s policy to the country 
in unmistakable terms. They succeed, in our opinion, 
in advancing striking reasons for the principle of a 
these wholly abnormal 








(1) Vote Unionist. —There is no other effective way | 
got the Capital Levy. of preventing the return of | 

. Lloyd George to power, and of encouraging a serious | 
“ee ipt to grapple with the prodlem of Unemployment. | imported manufactured goods i 


The Liberals have nothing to offer as regards i nemployment. times, even under the essenti il prinecipies of £rec trad 
‘ . < ‘ | : . ’ . ° 
a system of revo- | Lord Salisbury has expressed much the same view in a 
. | : 1 


letter to the Times, and the Duke of Devonshire’s adhesion 
to the Government is apparently unquestioned. 


tax on 


7) ~~ 
The Labour Party offers only a stone 
lutionary taxation which, instead of setting more men 
work, as Sir Josiah Stamp shows in his authoritative article 


to 





which we publish this week, will cause a widespread depres- * * * x 

sion in trade _ ’ ‘ . . 

fon wn trade. Thus, the Conservative Party has certainly been on 
(2) Insist on the fitting of the Safeguard | the whole successful in its ciforts to preserve unimpaired 


of the Referendum to the Constitution.—Then | its unity before the country. This comparatively fortuna 

neither a Capital Levy nor a replica of the Fordney- result has, undoubtedly, becn furthered by the tone ot 
McCumber Tariff can be carried behind the People’s back. | Mr. Baidwin’s Election Address. That this document 
On page 794 of this issue will be found a suggested form of | is often an ambiguous one it would be idle to deny. 
question on the Referendum to be addressed to Candidates. Its essential paragraph is that which is headed * Obje Us 


"he Spror a a ° vy ° | 7 ote 99)lo = 
The SPECTATOR question is not an attempt to tie Candidates | of Tariffs. These are enumerated as follows : 





lo a hard-and-fast pledge. No Candidate who refuses (1) To raise revenue. 

lo give support to the Poll of the People can call (2) To assist industries which are suffering under 
taumself a@ Democratic Unionist. Readers who have obtained unfair foreign competition. 

a javcurable reply from Candidates should inform us. (3) To utilize the duties imposed to negotiate for a 
We shall ask all Unionists and Anti-Soc ialisis to give reduction of foreign tariffs. 

their support to such reformers of the Constitulion. (4) To give substantial Empire preferences. 
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This policy, it.is declared, will “‘ defend our industries 
in the present emergency,” and “ in more normal con- 
ditions enable us to work effectively to secure a more 
real measure of Free Trade, both within the Empire and 
with foreign countries.” For the Free Trader this might 
mean anything or nothing. One can easily construe 
Mr. Baldwin’s words so that it would appear that the 
Government’s policy in Lord Robert Cecil’s words is 
one of “ active instead of passive Free Trade.” We 
are simply to mitigate the unduly and abnormally 
violent fluctuations of purchasing power and of cost of 
production which modern currency discrepancies and 
generally unsettled conditions have brought about and to 
attack with the only weapon in our hands the ring of 


Tariff walls which surrounds us. 
ak x a a 


On the other hand, the most ardent Tariff Reformer 
would find much, if not all, he wants in Mr. Baldwin's 
manifesto. We are to raise revenue by taxing 
the foreigner, protect our home industries, grow 
rich by excluding foreign imports, ete. Certainly, 
Mr. Baldwin’s is an intelligent Election manifesto. 
Since then Mr. Baldwin has developed his theme, 
particularly in a fighting speech at the Queen’s Hall on 
Monday night. On Tuesday Lord Birkenhead began 
his promised support by a speech at the Constitutional 
Club. He would have preferred the whole of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s policy, but he welcomed the part. So 
did Lord Balfour, who spoke after him; but he seemed 
rather doubtful of the result of the Election. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who spoke third, warned Unionist 
Free Traders of the danger of not supporting the 


Government, 
& * eS & 


Meanwhile, the reunited Liberals have been by no 
means inactive. Mr. Churchill is contesting a Leicester 
division. On Friday, November 16th, he made a some- 
what stentorian appeal for Free Trade at Manchester, 
and he is now speaking nightly in his constituency. 
But the most important Liberal address has unquestion- 
ably been Mr. Lloyd George’s at Northampton. Ilcre, 
at any rate, was a classic “ clectioneering * speech. It 
would perhaps be fanciful to compare Mr. Lloyd George 
with the Bourbons. But his year of political exile, 
if it has taught him no new devices of the orator has 
unquestionably not made him forget the eld. His was 
a real pre-War speech, sounding oddly, noisily, tinnily 
in our sad post-War world. Yet, in its way, it was one 
of the best speeches that have been delivered, for the 
simple reason that Mr. Lloyd George is perhaps the best 
speaker. It assailed the Government on its weakest 
point—that of foreign policy ; it stated more graphically 
than it had been stated before the true reactions of a 
policy of Free Trade. And yet it was so offensive in 
tone that there can be little doubt that it has done the 


Liberal cause harm rather than good, 
* * * * 


In contrast with Mr. Lloyd George’s fulminations, 
the official Liberal programme is painfully mild. 
indeed, extraordinary that a great Party can go to the 
country in an election which is, for good or ill, being fought 
on the issue of unemployment without any one definite 
proposal which it even claims will remedy the ill. There 
is, indeed, one hint in the Liberal manifesto where it is 
said that “‘ the country has made enormous sacrifices to 
restore the national credit, and a bold and courageous 
use should be made of that credit on enterprises that 
should permanently improve and develop the Home 
Country and the Empire.” If this vague hint had been 
developed into a specifie, detailed and scientifie currency 
policy on the lines of Mr. McKenna’s proposals, then, 
indeed, the Liberals would have had as thorough and as 


It is, | 





far-reaching a remedy for unemployment as the othe 
two Parties. But they feared to take the plunge = 
so have largely spoilt their prospects, in many other \ 
so favourable, at the coming polls. : 
» a * > 

On Saturday last the Labour Party issued its flicial 
programme, which was entitled “ Appeal to the Nation.” 
Tariffs were declared no remedy for unemploymny mA 
The Droit de Travail was to be established and vast public 
works immediately undertaken. ‘The Capital Levy has 
sunk from the first place to the second half of the nro- 
gramme, and rests coyly under the title of “ Relies { 
the Tax-Payer”! It is now called a “ non-recurring 
graduated War debt reduction levy.” Its proceeds Bes 
to be devoted entirely to debt redemption, and the Income 
Tax is thus to be reduced. It is not pretended that the 
entire levy could be paid up at one stroke: annual jay- 
ments would extend over several years. Thus the pro- 
posal, as it has been happily expressed by a great journalist 
is one for * halving the Income Tax by doubling it,” 

* s * * 


and 


Vave 


or 
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‘|’ » . .- 
The problem of Germany has yielded yet another crisis 


during the past weck. The Conference of Ambas- 


; sadors has been busily engaged in drafting warnings 
lto be conveyed to Germany in connexion with th 


return of the ex-Crown Prince and the maintenance of 
inter-Allied military contrel. We these two 
questions as being quite distinct and as requiring entirely 
different treatment. The Allics would be extremely 
foolish, in our opinion, if they concentrated their limelight 
upon the Crown Prince. The Crown Prince has himself 
repudiated any right of succession to the throne. Ot 
course, we do not pretend that his word is of great value, 
but from all we can hear there is little danger that, 
even if the Monarchist movement grew in strength in 
Germany—and Iet us remember that it has just received 
a bad setback through the failure of the Ludendorfl 
Putsch—the choice of the 
certainly not fall upon the Crown Prince. 
the Allies are no more potent now to force their will upon 
| Germany than they were in 1919 when the 
| part of the world resounded to the cries of ‘* Hang the 
Kaiser.” 
about the Crown Prince is really to expose old weaknesses 
and create new ones. 
* * * * 





regard 


Monarchists would almost 


In any case 





more silly 


To appear to be strong in making demands 


The duty of continuing the work of the inter-Allied 
Commission, different footing. 
That duty is imposed upon us by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and there is no dispute about its necessity. The German 
Government also solemnly undertook under the Treaty 
to aid the work of the inter-Allicd Commission in every 
possible way. Disagreement between Great Britain and 
France arose only when the question of method was 
approached. France wished to apply fresh “sanctions” to 
Germany immediately. On second thoughts she proposed 
that an ultimatum should be sent threatening fresh 
sanctions if Germany did not agree without delay to 
the resumption of inter-Allied military control. Great 
| Britain did not want either to enforce immediately, 
or to threaten to enforce, fresh sanctions, but was quite 
willing to remind Germany of her full respensibility for 
the good behaviour of the Crown Prince. M. Poincare, 
in response to the considerable anxiety expressed by his 
political supporters, has undoubtedly made concessions. 
The papers of Thursday morning announce that agree- 
ment has been reached and that two Allied Notes have 
been sent to Germany, the first stating that the inter- 
Allied Commission of Military Control will resume its 
work at onee, and that if it should be obstructed the 
Allies will take suitable action, and the second informing 


however, is on a very 
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Germany that she will 
dangerous consequences ’ 
* * * * 


~ 


be held responsible for 
of the Crown Prince’s return. 


“any 


Unfortunately, we cannot quite follow our friends 
the optimists in building great hopes upon this instance 
of Allied unity, for M. Poincaré, instead of untwisting 


the screw in connexion with reparations and the 
occupied territory, has gone further than ever, and 
hos declared that France will not withdraw from 
( soil till she is satisfied that she is free 


rman 
» all possibility of German aggression. When can 
free from all possibility 
? We shall have to wait for Heaven 
that. M. formula simply 
means * Never.” We no longer have any hope of agree- 
ing with statesmen who argue in this way, and we cannot 
imagine Why the Government should seriously think it 


,» country be said to be 
of aggression 


"..: es 
before we sce romecare Ss 


worth while, in the name of saving an entente which no 
longer works, to let Germany, who drags a large part of 
our trade with her, drift day by day into a deeper state 
‘ruin. The very conditions which M. Poincaré would 
now like to remedy by means of ultimatums and sanctions 





were, of course, created by France herself. 


* * %* * 
No Spanish Sovereign has visited Italy since the 
‘Sixties of last century, but King Alfonso, with his Prime 
Minister, is now at Rome. It is a notable event. It is 
remarkable also that King Alfonso went straight to the 
Vatican and reecived the blessing of the Pope—an action 
which would have been regarded as far too dangerous 
by any of his modern predecessors. Yet there is nothing 
more natural than that these two Mediterranean Powers 
should come together. Th interests in 
common, or to say the least of it, many interests where 
they might easily accommodate one another. Now that 
the old estrangement between the Italian Government and 
the Vatican has been removed there is no reason why 
Italy and Spain should not work more and more together, 
From the British point of view this fact is of great interest 


have many 


and siapiticance 
and siginicance, 


* * * 4% 

Great Britain is also a Mediterranean Power, and ii 
seems to us that our Government ought to co-operate ina 
friendly way with countries where our friendship would 
not be spurned or our adyice habitually rejected, rather 
than squander so much attention on negotiations where 
we suffer that double humiliation. 
nts may be expected from the 
both 


It is too soon to say 
it political devel pin 


ion of Italy and Spain; the newspapers in 


tious in expressing their opinions. 


countries are \ ry cau 
In these unformed conditions Great Britain has a real 
( rtunity which she could make use of with a good 
( ce, as our intentions are purely peaceful. We 
written on this sul t in one of our leading articles. 
* > * * 

The Times of 3 ished from its Washington 
( mdent ¢ ‘ lly interesiing account of 
i personality and pi of Senator Magnus Johnson, 
of Mini sota, 1 ho, in t} wr interest, has shot out 
the West like a meteor. Some months ago this 
-Labour candidate became a Senator in the 
tecth of the opposition of both the great parties. He 

ts one of tho unsehooled Scandinavian immigrants 
self is a Swed » have peopled Minnesota, 
tii 09S wl put l | re io id more thins 
iowa, Nebr ca, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. 
is a Boanerges of th il, persistent, strong and 
ho . and for all his faults in English ] s his 











*“ We got to have help,” is his battle ery, and the ery 
carries because it is true. 

Ai We farmers (said Mr. Magnus Johnson in an interview with the 
New York Evening Post) bought land and farm machinery and bor- 
rowed money when hogs were bringing 18 cents a pound and wheat 
$2.50 a bushel. Ht was a period of speculation, and we speculated 
like everybody else. But now we got to pay for our land and 
farm machinery and our borrowings with hogs at 6 cents and 
wheat at 96 cents. We can’t do it. We got to have help. I 
want for the Government to fix a price so we can live, so we won't 
have to give up our farms and begin all over again at something 
eise. We don't want a subsidy ; that’s no good. But we got to 
have some emergency help.” 
That is the whole trouble. The farmers bought land 
at inflated prices and equipped themselves with machinery 
with the help of inflated credit. Now the bottom has 
fallen out of the market. Mr. 
apparently, takes no interest whatever in foreign markets. 
He says that the farmers have got all the market they 
want at home if they can command decent prices. It 
might be thought that so simple a 
very sharp political thorn in anybody’s flesh, but the 
fact is that the Republican Party has no hopes of winning 
the election next year without the help of the farmers. 

* * * ak 


Magnus Johnson, 


man cannot be a 


We much regret to record the death at the age of 
eighty-seven of Dr. Clifford, the well-known Nonconformist 
leader. It is hardly too much to say that he was the 
soul of nearly every great Nonconformist movement 
for more than a generation. He had the power both to 
attract and to sway men. In his pulpit he was a great 
force, but he by no means confined himself to his pulpit. 
Outside it he was a redoubtable Liberal speaker and 
organiser, It was he who was responsible for the passive 
resistance to the Balfour Education Act. He 
vehemently opposed to the Boer War in 1899 as he was 
ardently in support of British arms in 1914, and in both 
instances he helped to form the judgment of hundreds 


Was as 


of thousands, 
* # * % 

The Sheffield Corporation has sect a splendid example 
in road-making. As we learn from a letter to the Times 
by Mr. T. J. Clark, the average cost per mile of main- 
taining the Shefiield roads for the five years before the 
War was £246. For the four years since the War the 
average cost has been only 


‘Ore 


277 per mile in spite of the 
great increase in wages and the price of materials. Yet 
the daily weight of traflic is estimated to have increased 
by nearly 200 per cent. As Mr. William Black remarked 
in a Ietter to the Times commenting on Mr. Clark’s letter : 
* There can be no question that of all the possible 

of using wisely and advantageously the labour 
leteriorating that of road-making 


means 
now 
moraliy and physically « 
is the most obvious, the most useful and the most needed.” 


iIe agrees with the Spectator that “the first man who 
comes along’’ can be employed upon this work with 
execllent results. 
ie * * ra 
Our readers may perhaps notice that we devote this 
week considerably more space to the annotated lists 


which we have for some time published under the heading: 


of “The Reereations of London.” So many readers 
have been kind enough to s: y that they have found 
these lists of real u when in London that we feel that 
some extension of them ovcr the Christmas season, 
In anv ¢ will be welcome. We are accordingly 
doubline the number of PLAay ; and of concerts mentioned 
each week, reinstating the cinema list and enlarging the 
scope of tt leeture and picture lists. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 3, 
1925; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100; ; 

Thursday week, 100; a year ago, 995. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





VOTE UNIONIST. 

OW ought we to vote? That is a question which we 
have had put to us by our readers in a hundred 
different forms. We shall not answer it by an evasion 
such as “ Obey your convictions.” We shall not answer 
it as Unionist Free Traders. We shall not answer it as 
persons strongly convinced of the danger of another Lloyd 
George régime. We shall not even answerit from the point 
of view of those who feel, as we do ourselves, that it was 
most dangerous to dissolve the present Parliament under 
the present conditions at home and abroad before the 
Constitution had been fitted with machinery for obviating 
the risks of Group, and therefore Minority, Government. 
These risks always spring up when old political parties are 
broken and have to be re-cast. We shall answer the 
question, then, solely in what we believe to be the interests 
of the nation as a whole at the moment, uninfluenced by the 
thought that the provocation of a crisis was unnecessary. 

Our answer to Unionists of all descriptions, and also to 
men with neutral minds, is Vote Unionist. To our Liberal 
readers, of whom we are proud to say we have many 
thousands, who feel that they cannot support Protection 
in any form, we would say, ‘ Before you vote for a sup- 
porter of the unholy alliance between Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Asquith, make sure that you will have a right of 
reconsideration over its policy. That alliance may well 
end in a Liberal-Labour-Lloyd-George Coalition founded 
on a camouflaged Capital Levy, plus the remainder 
biscuit of an ineffectual Cobdenism. But that must mean 
a log-rolling Dictatorship tempered by political corruption 
of the kind which prevailed during the last Coalition, and 
blessed by a Syndicated Press.” 

To moderate supporters of the Labour Party's pro- 
gramme—for these again are among our readers—we 
would say, “* Before you take action which may place the 
country in the hands of a Labour Administration, be sure 
that your dearest interests will not be bartered away on 
the Parliamentary Exchange at Westminster. Labour 
Members and Labour Leaders are not werse than ordinary 
Party politicians, but there is no reason to believe them 
hetter. When exposed to the tremendous temptations 
which the near approach of office brings with it they are 
as likely to yield as their predecessors. Of politicians there 
are many varictics, but the nature of the tiger is always 
the same. Therefore, Liberal and Labour voters, if they 
are wise, should quite as firmly as Unionists obtain 
pledges of support for the Referendum.” 

Our main, our essential, appeal must, however, be to 
the Unionist Free Traders. Many of them will be 
inclined to ask how it comes about that we who are 
Free Traders can urge them to vote for a Party led by 
an avowed Protectionist. Such a plain question requires 
a plain and honest answer. We advise them to vote 
Unionist in spite of our Free Trade beliefs, in the first 
place because we hold that the essential issue at the 
present clection is not the issue of * Free Trade or Pro- 
tection,” but of “* Protection or the Capital Levy.” Now, 
in our opinion, the Capital Levy means the ruin of the 
nation. The Capital Levy, we may also remind our 
readers, whatever else it is, is not Free Trade, or Cobden- 
ism, or anything like it. It is the most dangerous of 
all the many forms of interference with Free Exchange. 
That interference is the main economic objection to 
Protection. But Protection is at the worst only the 
hrowing of sand into the machine. The Capital Levy 
means its total destruction. 

We do not desire, however, to justify our advice to 











| 
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— a, 
voters to support Mr. Baldwin’s special type of Protection 
for a special type it is, solely on the ground that it he 
lesser evil than Socialism and the Capital Levy. We 
hold that the conditions now prev ailing are very differ, nt 
from those which prevailed when we fought, and trim 
antly fought, Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of Tariff Re 
Europe was not then covered with the still red ashes of 
war. We were not the victims of an alternation of 
Inflation and Deflation. We were not faced with the 
need of preventing our food supplies falling to the point 
of extreme danger. Above all, we were not preoceupied 
with a condition ef unemployment such as can he 
radically cured, not by emigration, by doles, or by public 
works, but only by sctting the workless to work ‘at their 
accustomed trades. The problem has changed. The 
question is not now how to make us a richer country 
as Mr. Chamberlain in effect posed it—Protection aa 
never do that— but how to prevent the evils of unemploy- 
ment. To meet those evils we may, all of us, have to 
be foreed to work harder and at less remuncration, 
That will be a waste of power, but not so great a waste 
as pure unemployment. 

We still hold that Mr. Baldwin’s way of meeting 
unemployment is a clumsy and wasteful way, and that 
a much more scientific way is offered by a change in our 
policy towards the pound sterling, an abandonment of 
the practice of Deflation, seen and unseen, and a return 
to the plan of expanding our credits so as to carry an 
increase in trade, and also to enable us to do business 
with Europe and South America on a rational and practical 
system of exchange. This is a system which would not 
upset all values and so break the current of commercial 
intercourse. But however that may be, Mr. Baldwin's 
policy is now before the country and is devised to meet 
the terrible industrial conditions that prevail. It is the 
only positive and practical plan placed before the clec- 
torate for setting the people of this country to work, 
and it is one which is sincerely planned and is not the 
creature of political design. Therefore we have come to 
the conclusion, though not, we admit, without some 
serious misgivings, that it must be given a fair trial. It 
will certainly not make us richer, but it may well give 
our people that psychological stimulus which at this 
moment is a prime need. It will not do as much good as 
its supporters expect, but on the other hand it will not do 
nearly as much harm under the existing conditions and 
needs as its opponents imagine. 


aph- 


form, 


We must never forget that psychology is an essential 
consideration in economics. The development of trade 
depends in the last resort upon the energy, enterprise, 
and diligence of the worker. But these again depend 
upon the state of his mind. In industry, if anywhere, 
the mind is the man. Therefore, all that affects the mind 
of the man is of vital import. The sense of security, of 
betterment, of co-operation, of mutuality, of solidarity 
of interest within a community, greatly influences the 
minds of the workers of all kinds, hand-workers and 
brain-workers alike. Therefore, though the line of least 
economic resistance—aiti-waste and increase of riches— 
is always Free Trade, the beneficent reactions from 
liberty of exchange are often outbalanced by the 
psychological effects of Protection or Selective Trading. 
Perhaps the political moral of the whole matter is that it 
does not much matter which system a State adopts as 
long as it has a sufficient medium of exchange. 

Therefore we say Vote Unionist. There may be some 
harm done by a Unionist triumph, but there may also 
be a great deal of good, especially if a series of Com- 
mercial Treaties follow Protection, and if our people are 
heartened by the sense of getting back to work. 

J. St. Loz STRACHEY. 
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THE CAPITAL LEVY. 
I.—* PRACTICABILITY.” 
By Sir Jostan STamp. 

NY student of taxation at home and 
has had to pore over the evidence given before 
read old Hansards or Con- 
matters which are now 
knows that a. 
There never has been 


abroad who 


d 
committees of inquiry, to 
oressi ional Records relating to 
jecomplished and accepted facts, 
of calamity have been universal. 
a tax that some did not prophesy would be “ impractic- 
dangerous” or “ fatal.” Any practical 
stuinistrator also who has had the task of formulating 
whether or not they have ever seen the 
light of day, handied correspondence 


bearing the same burden. 


able ~ oF 


new schemes, 

masses of 
Less than twenty 
even experts said that the graduation of the Income Tax 
by means of a Super Tax and the di fferentiation between 
income was impracticable. They 
Just so have the prophets of 
The bootless 


has 
vears ago 


different classes of 
have been proved wrong. 
evil been proved wrong—but not always. 


whether wanton or honest, has never 


av of “ wolf,” 
prophecies about the 


animal extinct. Any 
i practical and administrative nature that 
Land Values Duties were not 


made that 
difficulties of < 
vould arise over the 
unjustified, 

In my study of 
Levy I have, therefore, not 
any natural bias against its practicability. 
idea of an immediate capital composition for 

reducing the debt at a time when the 
was so attractive as a way out of 
that it was only to be rebutted 
by strong practical considerations. In fact, when I g 
the Committee on the Taxation of War 
1920, so imbued was I with a 
floating 


the different projects for the Capital 
approached the 


In 1917 the 


tax burdens, 
priee-level was high, 
future financial difficulty 
evidence before 
Wealth in the spring of 
sense of our terrible difficulties in handling the 
debt, and the absolute necessity for 
in some way the 


I thought the 


bringing to 
that 


ever rising spiral of inflation, 


scheme for raising some five 
millions, 
culty anything that had |} 
worth the risk of the at 
of practicability, but 
then, of limited scope and known cause, to the inevitable 
that anything was better | 
than remaining paradise we then enjoyed. 
tide of 
world 


been attempted before, was just 


tempt. It was on the border-line 


I preferred an immediate crisis 
ahead. Almost 
in the fool's 
Within a few wecks aft however, the 
turned. The outlook of the 
critical, and what had been practicable or barely practic- 
able before became highly dangerous. I did not hesitate to 
tell Mr. Austen Chamberlain that I had changed my views, 
} 


smash was 


{ inflation 


financial became 


I changed them because the circumstances had changed, | 


and the check to continuous inflation had come otherwise. 

Irom the point of view of practicability the 
Levy is, in my judgment, considerably move dificult 
than the War Wealth Levy, both in technique and alo 
related to the 
it is intended to raise. Nearly every 
limited scheme is multiplied, 


by reason of very much 


sums tha 


causes 
difficulty | 
more 
but often much more, and 
added. The first thing that 
* practicability ” is a relative 


that existed in the 
not merely six-fold, a whole 
sct of other difficulties ar 
one has to realize 
term. We certain standard of 
tax in this country, which is higher than the 
say, in France, and particularly in Italy, and if that 
standard is not reached, we say that the tax has ** failed.” 
By “ practicability ” the possibility of reaching such a 
standard is implied. Again, difficulties 
particular applications of the scheme which threaten 
to jeopardize the whole principle of a tax, and if we 


is that 


have a cHlicicney for a 


standard, 


arise In some 


have to resort to such extraordinary devices to deal 
with them that we set up new economic tendencies 
which themselves tend to make the rest of the tax more 
difficult, then the scheme is ceasing to be “ practicable.” 
If, therefore, by the best administration that we can 
devise we could not succeed in getting more than 70 or 
80 per cent. of the theoretical yield of the tax, owing 
owing to technical difficulties, the tax 


to evasion and 


is not a “ practicable * one. Again, if our methods of 
dealing with difficulties in the course of assessment and 
collection are such that grave inequalities are introduced 
between individuals as compared with what was 
theoretically intended by the legislature, again we should 
have to say that it was not practicable. Upon what 


depend? Hard arithmetic marks 


boundary, but within that area of the prac- 


does practicability 


the outside 





matter with | 


future | 


J rave 


end | 


hundred | 
, : , od 
though a task transcending in practical dilii- | 


Capital | 


larg rey ¢ 


limited 
Taxation is psychology in the sense that 
ean theoreticaily 


is possible 


| ticable, psychology marks out a field much more 
lin extent. 
psychology alone 
pe 


What 
may break 


t1Y Ma ohne . 
upset any seneme 


where there is hope and 


rerfect. 


acquiescence down hopelessly vherve there is 


fear and distrust. 

The peculiar difficulties of the Capital Levy fall mainly 
lunder two The 
| valuation of wealth looks simple, but involves 
difficult matters the human mind can 
(1) If a tax of 1 or 2 per cent. (on the Conti- 
nental models) is being based upon capital values, £100 
'on £10,600 is not altered to any material extent if the 
£10,000 proves to be too much or too little 
| by 5 per cent., but if the tax is heavy, say 50 per cent., 
i then, of every error in a 
| cnormous burden of error in the duty that is payable. 
(2) The difficulty is not avoided if the valuation is correct 


heads: valuation and collection. 


often 


Bo a ae 
| some ol the mos! 
| 


attempt 


valuation of 


course, valuation carries an 


| when it is made, for if the duty can paid only over a 
valuation has to remain correct over 
(3) Direcily 
that can be 


tax 


period of time, the 
also, 
a tax execeds in amount the annual income 
the wealth taxation and 


ight, the question at once 


a period unless injustice is to ensue. 


Rue te ‘ . 
drawn from under such a 


has to be 


s? 
the necessity for 


iFISC s of 


th itself 


paid out r i 
portion of the weal 
and in the 


may be 


sr a 
to discharge the duty, process of 
Seong the itself 
| ( 1) The case is often compared with that « 
at 


jlace, even if thi 


in order 
jeopardized. 
f Death Dutics, 
In the first 
should be 


valuation 


differences. 
Death Duty 


there are many important 
amount of 
‘ 3 ; 

or not quite just in compariscn 


’ 
incorrectly computed, 


But 
taxed upon 


actual injustice. 


not the case two men are 
i equal fortunes and both live on side by side into the 


divergences or feel the 


| 

| with another similar case, the duty is paid by the estate, 
i the estate is divided up amongst the various beneliciaries, 
;and nobody is precisely in a position to compare the 
| such is 


where dissimilarly 


in their own persons the full disparity. 
raised by the 


i future to realize 
1(5) Again, the practical problems realiza- 
annum continuously are of a 


attend the 


| tion of fiity millions per 
| different 
of three 
Can a valuation be 
cannot itself shock of 
formed the that any 
capital valuation of highly uncertain 


order from those which payment 


thousand millions, 
insisted upon for final settlement 
i which stand the settlement 
[ have 
must rely 
annual yiclds as its main feature 
| expedient only to be resorted to when all else fails. 
The great question of life interest of 
does not arise to any material extent upon Death Duties, 
whereas it is the central difficulty of the Capital Levy. 
If a given block of wealth under consideration, 
valued at, say, £100,000, belong to any 
person outright. then our 
that there is a life tenant 


' ° ok 
conclusion scheme which 
upon 


is a third-rate taxing 


remaindermen 


correctly 

does not one 
difficulties 

who has such 


begin. Suppose 
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of life on the tables of mortality that his share is worth 
£70,000, then there will be a remainderman whose 
interests are worth £80,000. The remainderman will 
be assessed to the levy on this amount. He may have 
no other resources at present than a salary, and many 
years may elapse before he is put in funds to meet the 
tax. But his tax will have to be paid, and paid pre- 
sumably by anticipation of the trust funds. If the trust 
funds are affected, and the life tenant lives on so that 
the proportions do not work out as assessed, who is to 
reimburse the affected party ? 

The root of the trouble is that while valuation of 
interests by reference to expectation of life must be 
dependent upon mortality averages, although such 
averages are satisfactory for the mass operation of life 
insurance, they are wholly unsatisfactory for the 
individual burden and justice of taxation. The average 
is right in the mass, but badly wrong as an individual 
estimate in over 90 per cent. of the individual cases. 
In other words, the valuation of a life interest for a 
heavy tax thereon would be seriously different from 
the ultimate facts, cither too much or too little, in the 
great majority of cases. The life tenant “A” has a 
valuation of £70,000 on his expectation of life, say, 
seventeen years, and has other property £30,060, 
Assume that he pays £35,000, the bulk of which he raises 
by mortgaging his whole independent property. He 
dies the following year, and instead of being worth 
£30,000 his estate is wholly bankrupt and his dependents 
penniless. “ B's’ reversion was valued at the residual 
£30,000, on which he pays, say, £5,000. The following 
vear he comes into the full interest and has really been 
undercharged by a very large sum. There is a double 
injustice, and it is certain that provision would have to 
be made for some years to come for the revision of cases 
of the “A” type, at any rate, even if “ B” were not 
re-charged. It might be thought that simple provision 
could be made for a transfer of the burden, e.g., the 
trustees could take the responsibility for the whole 
duty assessed on “A” and “B” together, or realize 
part of the trust funds, and pay to “A” 
appropriately reduced, and by such arrangement appor- 
tion the whole burden automatically on any eventuality. 
This would be possible, indeed, if the rate of levy were 
a flat rate, but it is completely defeated by the varied 
rates and high progression. 

A and B have fortunes of quite different size. 
The total duty on £200,000 at 45 per cent. and £100,000 
at 30 per cent. is £125,000, but, on the adjustment, 
when A much before his expectation the duty 
ought to be, say, £20,000 at 10 per cent., and 
£280,000 at 50 per cent. equals £142,000. The combina- 
tion of differing shares in a total valuation with different 
tax rates makes the original duty too much or too little 
at every readjustment, and a just assessment of the 
levy involves a continual modification, in which the 
true yield of the levy to the nation is unknown for 
many years. Moreover, one has to settle the principle 
of such questions as this: On readjusting A’s life 
interest, should any allowance be made if his other 
fortune has meantime increased in value? On _ read- 
justing a life interest must one adhere strictly to the 
original valuation, despite the fact that the corpus of 
the trust has in the meantime completely changed in 
value? If these questions are pondered they will be 
seen to be most far-reaching in principle and comparative 
justice. 

Only the simplest ease of life interest has been referred 
in practice many much more complicated 


an income 


dies 


to above; 


cases are found, for which a proper remedy is even more 


————$——— 
from the fact that somewhere between 15 and 20 per 
cent. of the wealth that would come under the levy jg 
subject to such settlements. 

Considerations of a different order apply to “ Valua. 
tions” on other “average” views of such assets as 
mines of capacity not strictly known, where the Valuation 
can be clearly falsified within a period during which the 
total annual profit itself may not aggregate to the amouj 
of the tax on such valuation, The total wealth under 
the levy in which such a contingency is possible jx 
probably not less than 25 to 30 per cent. of the whole, 

So much for examples of practicability on valuation, 
Space fails for me to refer in detail to problems which 
arise on collection, due to the admitted necessity {oy 
instalments or mortgages in many cases, liquidated 
over a period in which price levels fluctuate or the 
original values change. I will content myself with 
repeating an illustration which so far has not been satis. 
factorily met (and which, incidentally, is a comment 
upon a recent dictum that the present time is not so 
propitious as three years ago). A levy of 20 per cent, 
was applied in 1920 to A, B and C, each with a fortune 
of £200,000 in shipping. A owned five vessels, each 
worth £40,000, sold ene and paid his duty. B and ¢ 
each owned one vessel worth £260,000. B arranged a 
mortgage of £40,000 and paid the duty. C arranged 
to pay £8,000 per annum for five years, plus interest, 
In 1923, A’s five vessels are worth in all £50,000; he 
owns only four, werth £40,000, and so has suffered a 
tax of 20 per cent. as intended. B has ships worth 
£50,000, mortgaged for £40,000, and is worth £10,600 
instead of £50,000, so he has been taxed 80 per cent. 
C is trying to pay £8,000 per annum out of an annual 
income of, say, £5,000, and is forced to mortgage at this 
rate; his final rate of taxation is still 

The Capital Levy is ‘* impracticable ” 
sense of the word. It is “ practicable ” 
gether lower level of equity, yield and efliciency than 
has hitherto contented us, and it is practicable even on 
that level only if certain essential political conditions are 
Those conditions not present in any 
proposals now actually before us, 


unknown. 
im the ordinary 


upon an alto- 


present. are 


OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE, 

CCORDING to the latest diplomatic news when we 
“ write this article there is a tendency in France te 
be more moderate, to yield a point or two and to try 
to avoid the catastrophe of breaking up the Entente. 
This moderation, however, applies only to the attitude 
to be adopted towards Germany in maintaining the work 
of the inter- Allied and in dealing with 
the return to Germany of the ex-Crown Prince. In 
other and even more important respects there are no 
signs of moderation, and nobody, so far as we know, 
pretends that there are any. 

For proof of this statement one need refer only to 
the speech by M. Poincaré last Sunday in whieh he 
declared that that part of Germany which is occupied 
by France would, “ in virtue of the Treaties,’ be retained 
not merely until the Treaties were ‘* completely executed,” 
but until France was “‘ firmly secured against the further 
possibility of aggression.” Thus M. Poincaré goes eve 
further than he went before. He has continually 
appealed to the letter of the Treaty of Versailles while, 
from the British point of view, doing the utmost violence 
to its spirit and its legal sense; but now a new demand 
altogether is made. If he really means that France 
will occupy the Ruhr, or even parts of the Rhineland, 
till France is secure against the further possibility © 
aggression, he intends that France shall stay there fo 


Commission 





elusive. 


The importance of the question may be judged 


ever. His phrase is a new yersion of “The Greek 
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falends,” or of that old legal phrase about John Smith 

riding to Rome in one day—phrases which signify that 
° 


some condition or agreement described is to continue in 


perpetuity. : 
Some of M. Poincaré’s own countrymen were con- 
jderably startled, as well they might be, at what he 
aid last Sunday. Accordingly an official statement 
yas subsequently made that M. Poincaré’s words referred 
oaly to the left bank of the Rhine. This makes a geo- 
aphical difference, to be sure, but scarcely a moral 
one. The Versailles Treaty expressly did not extend 
the French frontier right up to the Rhine, though Marshal 
Foch would have liked it to do so. Yet now we have 
¥, Poincaré stating that this extension will be made 
: in virtue of the Treaties.” For our part, we regard 
the Treaties as pledges to be honoured in the spirit as 
well as in the letter, and not things to be twisted out 
of all recognition while lip-service is continually done 
to them. In virtue of the facts, therefore, we are con- 
strained to say that the time has come to declare finally 
that unless France changes her policy fundamentally, 
Englishmen must regard the Entente as unpreservable 
hecause unworkable. As it is, it is broken; it does 
not funetion, and by far the greater part of the blame 
must rest upon France. 





If France has nothing more | 


come out of their apprehensions. The question for 
them to decide is whether they do or do not want in 
the future the sympathy and support of Great Britain. 
We cannot give either of those things on terms which 
we regard as immoral, and if France can do without 
them they must, of course, be bestowed elsewhere. 

It is unnecessary to look further than the Mediter- 
ranean to see where our friendship would be valued. 
We cannot indefinitely be indifferent to the interests of 
other Powers in order to prepare for the contingency 
that France one of these fine days may still like to find 
us heart-free and in the mood to work with her. Both 
Spain and Italy are great Mediterranean Powers, and 
so far as we can see there is no reason in the world why 
we should take a French view of Mediterranean questions, 
whether at Tangier or anywhere else, when both Spain 
and Italy have such strong claims to be heard and are 
so ready to accept our co-operation. The ghost of the 
Entente haunts many people in this country, but that 
is no reason why it should pursue us to the Mediter- 
ranean and terrify us into action there which would be 
disliked by Spain or Italy. 

Let us act with both those countries in stabilizing 
conditions in the Mediterranean. A_ conference to 
consider the whole matter ought to be summoned. It 


to offer in the way of moderation and concession to the } would be an excellent thing if sense were at last allowed 


point of view which has been stated over and over again | to outweigh sentiment, which has governed us too 


vith obvious sincerity and distress by British statesmen, 
we see no hope of a revival of the Entente. For our 
part, regarding it as dead, we feel that we may 
“Things are what they are and 
what they will be. Why, 


%) 


just as well say so. 
the consequences will be 
then, should we wish to be deceived ? 

Let us take to ourselves, however, what share of the 
blame is our due. We admit that we have allowed 
France far too long to go on thinking that if only she 
argued a little more, if only events were allowed to 
drift so as to make each step taken by her more difficult 
to retrace, Great Britain would be bound in the end to 
consent to what she could not remedy. The Entente 
would be put in going order once more with the blessing 
of everybody. Such expectations were formed in pro- 
found misunderstanding of British feeling. The average 
Englishman desires peace with every sense in his body. 
He knows the traditions of his country in not pressing 
a fallen enemy after a Treaty has been signed; he is 
also practical, and he knows that the only way to obtain 


money out of a debtor is to put the debtor in a position 
to pay. For all these reasons the typical Englishman 
loathes and deplores the French policy of heartless 
logic, intrigue and force. Tle would have been sincerely 
glad if the memorable Note of August 11th had been 

lowed up by instant British action by the summoning 


to which France should 








of an International Conference 
have been invited, but which would have proceeded 
1 without her consent. As it was, alas! our Govern- 
t, still shrinking from the very disagreeable course 
‘repudiating the Ent . still shuddering at the very 
idea of saying an unnecessary word to offend lrance, | 
t rized and hesitated, with results which in the long 
have been much n injurious to the Entente than 
§ other conecivable cor would have been. 
hmen in t] n s have had too little conception 
( t Enelish feel, and they have accepted the | 
§ its of the Da Vail as the voice of Great 
B We do not avo! writing very plainly, | 
because what has happ hows only teo clearly that 
much more harm is do yy pretending than by truth- 
t If it is true that many Frenchmen are now 
seared by the state of Franco-British relations, | 


in Only hope that even at the last hour good may 


} 


10, 
and a deal were done with Spain about Gibraltar. We 
should be better off in every way if it were exchanged 
for Ceuta. The Spanish people would be overjoyed, 
and besides winning their attachment we should probabls 
be able to engineer without any difficulty a commercial! 
Treaty of considerable value. As for Italy, she would 


be greatly pleased, we believe, with some extension of 
her African possessions. These are subjects well worth 


consideration. We should be dealing with practical 
and conciliatory men and no longer be 
time delivering elegant thrusts at feather beds or working 
up our fears of bogies that would have given us n 


trouble if only we had made up our minds to face them 


wasting our 


REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND, 
[By ArnoLp LuyNy.] 

ghee tgp esac 

J which have provided other nations with valuabh 

The attempt of her Socialists to introduce 

Snow 


THE 


experiments 
l 


has carried out two 
object-lessons. 
the Capital Levy has caused even Mr. 
that particular panacea with misgiving. and the admirable 
results of the Referendum should have converted even the 
most obdurate opponents of this constitutional safeguard. 

The Referendum, far from being 
unsettling, acts in Switzerland 


den to view 


. ; 
SO SUDVCPSLV¢ or 


op } ‘ 
MISCEVATIV' 


as a steady e 


check upon ill-digested legislation. It is destructive ol 
the more corrupt developments of the party system, for 
every important measure must be considered on_ its 


merits, and not merely as a device for keeping a particular 


Party 
voter is 


in power. Its educational effect upon the average 


obvious. for the electorate is invested with a new 


dignity when it becomes in effect a Second CI ber. vat] 
than a mere means for electing legislators. An American 
observer, Mr. W. D. McCrackan, has noted the fact that 
the combination of the Referendum and the Initiative is 
fatal to the lobby. * Under its be 

politic ; cease to be a track fol i] > Ol Tile |} 
cians is curtailed and there is no money in the busin 

No chai is offered of devising dk and little pive 

take schemes, when everything has to pass before the 
scrutinizing gaze of the tax payers. 

The freedom of Swiss polities from lo ! and from 

the control of vested interests is entirely due to the 
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Referendum. Morcover, the Referendum serves a less 
obvious but no less useful réle in quietly annihilating a 
number of phantom measures which are stillborn simply 
heeause their sponsors realize that the measures in question 
could never survive an appeal to the country. Not the 
least important benefit of the Referendum is the economy 
of time and energy which is effected by concentrating 
on Bills which command gencral support, not only in 
Parliament but in the country at large. 

Within the last year the Swiss people have proved their 
political sagacity on two occasions. They rejected the 
Socialist Initiative for a Capital Levy, and they rejected 
with equal firmness a reactionary measure which had been 
passed by Parliament, and which was framed to make a 
political strike a criminal offence. 

The Initiative differs from the Referendum in that the 
latter is an appeal to the people against a Bill which has 
been passed, whereas the former permits the people to 
initiate a measure which has secured fifty thousand 
adherents. The disadvantage of the Initiative is the fact 
that it enables fifty thousand cranks to plunge the country 
jnto a damaging controversy on a dead issue. The over- 
whelming rejection of the Capital Levy was foreseen in 
Switzerland by all competent observers, but the outside 
world had insufficient confidence in the Swiss elector, 
with the result that bank deposits were withdrawn and 
the Swiss frane rapidly depreciated. 

The sequel was instructive. The Government decided 
lo revive a measure, first mooted after the General Strike 
which had been called by the Socialists to express their 
sympathy for the Bolshevist Legation who were expelled 
from Berne at the end of 1918. The strike was a disma] 
failure. Unfortunately its results were disastrous, for the 
mountain troops who had been mobilized, and brought 
down to the towns, caught the prevailing epidemic of 
“ Grippe ” and died by the hundred. This produced 
intense bitterness against the Socialists, and had the 
Government promptly intreduced their anti-Socialistic 
measure, they would probably have carried it on a 
Referendum. They delayed, however, until the over- 
whelming vote against the Capital Levy tempted the 
Conservatives to revive their pet measure. The Bill was 
submitted to the people, and the veters who had rejected 
the Capital Levy by a majority of over cighty per cent. 
showed themselves equally unwilling to sign away full 
freedom of contract. The Swiss people proved once again 
that they were cqually from reaction and 
revolution. 

Many other examples could be quoted if space per- 
mitted. Nobody who knows Switzerland could maintain 
that the Referendum has not proved in Switzerland, at 
least, a valuable constitutional safeguard. Nor is it 
reasonable to ascribe these good results to the superior 
education of the Swiss, and to suggest that our own 
countrymen are so incurably stupid that they could not 
possibly be allowed to play with this dangerous toy. I 
have the greatest admiration for the Swiss, but I do not 
admit that a Laneashire cotton operative or London 
artisan is much less enlightened than the average moun- 
tain peasant. ‘The peasant knows where the shoe pinches, 
and so does the British voter, and the Swiss peasant votes 
in the main for the man who is least likely to pinch his 


averse 


shoe. 

The election appeals in Switzerland do not read as if 
they are addressed to an electorate infinitely 
cultured than our own. <A poster displaying a bloody 
hand surreptitiously removing a cew is an obvious 
method of persuading a peasant to vote against the 


more 


The working man’s vote is weoed by a life- 
sized study of a fat man in a fur coat squeezing out the 
blood from the veins of the honest toiler. 


Socialists. 


The theme 





| 
seems familiar, and the appeal to the honest toiler ‘. 
spite of his superior education, Cozs not differ materially 
from the honeyed enchantments of Mr. Ramsay Mao. 
Donald. I do not dispute that the Swiss are the best 
educated nation in Europe, but I sometimes suspect that 
their Socialists have held aloof from bourgeois culture 
for the Swiss Socialist Press makes one feel quite home. 
sick for the sedate and urbane atmosphere of our ow) 
Communist papers. 

Briefly, elections in Switzerland are decided, as else- 
where, by the usual mixed appeal to prejudice and com. 
mon sense. But when the Swiss are asked to decide by 
means of a Referendum some great question of critical 
importance, they always seem to display unusual politica] 
sagacity. I am sure that the same result would follow 
in England, once the Referendum was adopted. There 
is nothing peculiarly clevating in choosing between two 
gentlemen, neither of whom wili probably have much 
effect on the country’s future. But an clectorate which js 
required to pass judgment on a great measure and to act 
as the final court of appeal will inevitably develop a new 
conception of the dignity of the vote, and an instinct for 
sound polities which can hardly be expected where th 
people are only in nominal control of their destinies, 

[There could be no better proof of the value of the 
Poll of the People than the two instances given by Mr. 
Lunn. It shows that the Switzer is “left 
centie ” as is the essential Englishman. Neither jis 
prepared to support pillage on one side nor tyranny on 
the other.—Ep. Spectator.] 


essential 


BRANSCOMBE, 

H RANSCOMBE, which lies about ten 

the coast west from the Derset border at Lyme 
Regis, is just such a rustica], old-world village wher 
these unrecorded things do happen, and you are a towny 
sirrah, indeed, if they surprise you. The reduction of 
the population from over a thousand to six hundre 
souls was the work of a single woodlouse, in whose dral 
little person the fallen dignity of the woodlouse peopl 
recovered something of its ancient lustre. It happene 
that the owner of the china clay works that once blotched 
the serene and open valley through which the Branscomb 
streamlet runs chattering from the village half a mik 
to the sea, was walking on the downs above with hi: 
friend. They sat down to rest on an old log where live 
a village of woodlice. Picking up one that ran nimbly 
past him, the owner on a sudden impulse betted his 
companion his whole property that it would race and 
beat any other woodlouse in the whole county of Devon 
he chose to pit against it. His friend did not seek far 
afield for his champion, and, stables in hand, the pait 
went home, cleared the dining-room table and set the 
course. And then the land of Branscombe paid out 
the lord of it for uglifying the sweet valley that took the 
Branscombe chattering out to sea, for if he had thought 
less about gain, he might have attended a little more to 
natural history, and if he had observed the ways of the 
little world that was his, he would not have pricked his 
woodlouse with his wife’s hatpin, and if he had not thus 
spurred his steed, it would not have stopped. 

But no such visitation of the outraged earth has 
redeemed Beer, which lics snugged in a much narrower 
combe two or three miles eastward along the coast. 
Possibly it was the proximity of Seaton over in the next 
combe at the mouth of the dawdling Axe (and well she 
may forget her light-heartedness higher up at Colyton 
and Colyford when she leaves her playground of velvety 
meads and drags her feet over the mud-flats with Seaton 
at the end of the journey), of Seaton which has cast a 
spell over the ancient fishing and smuggling village ol 


miles along 
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a 
Beer. Twenty thousand years ago (at least, so I love to 
think) the dark-haired Azilians walked over to Beer 
from Spain, as they had walked over from Somaliland to 
Spain, and sent the Cro-Magnons packing after the 
reindeer to Scotland. Many invasions have they seen 
and many changes, and still, having survived the very 
iatest, do they dry their nets upon the shingle of the tiny 
ve. The guide-book says they are a crew of an Armada 
yarship, but then it calls the new church of Beer “ hand- 
ome,” so that its statements must be received with 
caution. They turn from the sea which no man can 
spoil, and behold Beer, fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines and no little David of a woodlouse to save it 
from barbarization. Axmouth, a mile or so along the 
river out of Seaton, was once what it says it is, when the 
shingle beach of Seaton was where Seaton would rest 
very comfortably, no longer to make sore the eyes. 
Axmouth, however, made little impression on me because 
it keeps its church door locked, and so no traveller can 
be expected to linger there. It is said that each of us 
walks wrapped in an aura, a lumen (dyed with character) of 
a different colour from our neighbour’s, which reveals to 
the initiated what manner of men we be. Places, I feel 
sure, have their auras, too, and Axmouth’s, which really 
deserves a dip out of a sunset, is a little smudged or 
muddied by this forbidding characteristic. Returning 
to Seaton by the train which runs parallel with the mud- 
flats on the other side of the river, without in the least 
diseomposing curlew and shoveller and redshank a few 
fect from the wheels, I saw, as we were passing Axmouth, 
a kingfisher flash out from, as it seemed, those wheels 
and so down the river, like a streak from the aura of the 
How, then, could Axmouth (which 
wagtail) keep its church door 











best man in Devon. 


also possesses a grey 
locked ? 

And so to Branscombe, and from the expensiveness of 
ugliness to the cheapness of beauty. Branscombe is 
grouped in five small parties of cottages, like clusters of | 
gossips, along each quarter mile or less of a road which 
happily leads nowhere in particular. One passes con- 
tinually from village to country, and again from country 
to village, in an alternation of mingled variety and | 
harmony which gains in subtle fitness as the configuration 
f the land becomes more apparent. Four valleys con- 
verge into Branscombe, three from the green and purple- 
wooded hills and one from the sea between those same 
hills, whose rounded outlines, flowing on in curve and 
slope as though for ever, are suddenly broken sharp off 
The road 


and end in towering walls of veteran rock. 
winds at the foot and along the lower slopes of these 
great shoulders of down, and travels the folds of hill and 
From the top of the downs, Branscombe | 





valley in turn. 
looks like a burst of folk-song in five stanzas embedded | 
in a long romantie-heroic poem of the seventeenth | 
century with the lines swinging and looping along after | 
one another without any end-stops. But from the | 
mecting-place of shingle and stream the association of | 
country and village is more intimate. The change from | 
the tropical, wild, tousled cliffseape was to a perspective | 
of village, hill and valley of classical repose and composi- | 
tion, perfect in symmetry and in the sweet naturalness | 
with which the thatched stone cottages blended with the | 
But the half-mile of valley between sea and 
It was glorious to sec 


seene, 
Village was lovely at cither end. 
the sun pour out tons of afternoon light into it from the 
brow of the western hill when a great raven of a cloud 
went by, and, at night, when wind and cloud charged 
and fell upon us from the void, I used to think that the 
steep slopes of the broad combe were now the banks of a 


| during the 


| from Halifax to Sault Ste. Marie. 





mighty rushing river that foamed into the sea and cut 
a path through it and flung it back. But there, in the 


morning, was the little Branscombe, silvering along, and 
the valley filled only with the multitudinous gulls, rooks 
and daws that cheered and shouted all day long. 

The church was at the other end of the village from the 
sea-valley, but there was so much to see on the way 
that it took a long time to get there. Orchards climbing 


| up and climbing down where the hills pushed into the 


road, and with apples dangled at the tips of branches 
furry with grey lichen; a yaffle that took a valley in his 
stride and left a wake of laughter ; and the smithy, with 
its black straw-plaited roof; and the ruddy children 
home from school, and the old dames like the apple-trees 
grown old along with them. They are a comely race, the 
people of Devon, those that are still unspoilt, quick and 
handsome, too, in spirit, while the red of their land 
crops up into their cheeks, a rare thing in the English 
peasant, who runs more often to brown or white. Their 
cottages were built right upon the road, but with narrow 
strips of fresh soil, seldom more than a foot or two in 
breadth, running between house and road, and crowded 
with sweet-smelling herbs and rustic flowers. Not so 
the new houses, built upon the usual model of a railway 
station waiting-room. The garden-strips were but a relic 
of the past, a survival unprofitably gay, and soon to 
disappear altogether with the higher and higher organiza- 
tion of the human race to meet its great destinies. 

The church, with its low and massive central tower, 
had been patched up with decency and reserve when 


| it tottered with age, and soon would that great artist, 


the weather, get to work with its palette of sun and rain 
and divers coloured lichens, and restore it back to the 
earth to which it now and finally belonged. But even 
better than the church was its situation. It lay a little 
way off the highest part of the road, in such a way that 
it dominated the long, inconsequent village in front of 
it and was supported behind by a lofty hill heavily wooded 
with larch. So placed, it accentuated that grace of man 
dwelling in his own home and in the shadow of the most 
ancient of all his habitations, that fusion of village and 


| country which is Branscombe, so that the God who was 


worshipped there seemed, indeed, to hold impartial sway 
(as the God of Beer Church could hardly have done) 
over the spirit of man equally with the spirit of Nature 
from which he sprang. Hi. J. MAssixcuam. 
THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


—_—— 


WORLD 


By EvetyN WRENCH. 
N Monday the gratifying announcement was made 
by the Secrétary of State for the Colonies that 
visit of General Smuts to this country 
arrangements were made for the Prince of Wales to visit 
South Africa. 
a * ok * 

The construction of a great Trans-Canadian highway 
is advocated by Mr. James Lyons, the Minister of Lands 
in the Ontario Government. Already it is possible to 
journey by road for most of the way from Winnipeg 
to the Pacific Coast, a distance of 1,250 miles, and also 
When a highway is 
built through the rocky country north of Lake Superior 
Canada will be linked up by road from coast to coast, 
and will possess a road comparable to the Lincoln Highway 
in the United States. 

* * * * 

A cable from its Toronto correspondent in Tuesday’s 
Times informs us of the celebration of the Francis Park- 
man centenary throughout Canada. Certainly no student 
of the carly attempts to colonize North America can fail 
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to acknowledge his debt to Parkman, and, above all, to 
his accounts of the century-long struggle between Britain 


and France for colonial Empire. 
* * * * 


The comments in the American Press on the appoint- 
ment of ex-Senator Frank B. Kellogg as the new 
American Ambassador in London show that for the 
most part President Coolidge’s choice, although it was 
a surprise, has been warmly approved. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer states that the new Ambassador is “ as 
reserved and taciturn in action and speech as Mr. Harvey 
was outspoken,” and prophesies that there will be no 
headlines in American newspapers over “ breaks ” made 
by Mr. Kellogg. The comment of the St. Paul Dispatch, 
the newspaper in Mr. Kellogg’s native town, is not without 
interest :— 

** President Coolidge had no political debt to create or cancel ; 
no personal relationship to seal or strengthen. He cast about 
him for a representative citizen competent to take upon him the 
heavy responsibilities of Ambassador to Great Britain—a man 
profoundly learned in international law. He sought as his envoy 
a finished product of American citizenship who would combine 
ability and dignity in the just proportion that would make his 
appointment and his discharge of the duties satisfactory and 
creditable alike at home and abroad. His selection fell upon Mr. 
Kellogg.” 

~ * * * 

As I anticipated in these notes a few weeks since, we 
may expect the publication any day of the proposed 
Treaty between the United States and the British 
Government, embodying the compromise of a temporary 
extension of the three-mile limit on our side and on the 
American the permission for sealed liquor to enter and 
leave American ports in British liners. The final touches 
to the agreement are now being added by the Foreign 
Office and by the State Department at Washington. 
Thus, unless something unforeseen occurs, what might 
have become a constant and growing cause of friction 
between the British and American peoples will have been 
settled amicably, thanks to a spirit of give-and-take on 


both sides. 
* “ « * 


Nevertheless, American editorial writers, judging by 
the excerpts collected by the Literary Digest, by no means 
anticipate that the problems of enforcing Prohibition 
are mastered. ‘*‘ What, for instance,” asks the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, “is to hinder the ingenious 
rum-runner from changing his cargo to craft under other 
foreign registry not covered by an agreement similar 
to that with Great Britain?” Certainly an attractive 
vista would seem to be opened up for Bootkeggers under 
South American flags. Another criticism which is made 
in several journals is that American shipping will be 
penalized by the granting to British liners of the right 
of violating the Volstead Law. 

* * * * 

To Sir Campbell Stuart are due the heartiest congratu- 
lations of all those who care for the welfare of the Empire 
and of British North America. Recently at a very 
distinguished gathering, at which the Canadian Prime 
Minister was the guest of honour, was launched ‘the 
Canadian History Society. Among the objects of the 
new organization are the_maintenance of interest in the 
Canada of to-day among the descendants of those who 
assisted in its upbuilding, and the preservation of historical 
records relating to the Dominion and research work. A 
sister society has been established in France, of which 
the Marquis de Montcalm has become the head, and it is 
hoped to inaugurate later a similar body in Canada itself. 
Only those are eligible for membership who belong to 
families to whom Canada is indebted for public service done, 
whether administrative, ecclesiastical, naval, or military. 

* * * * 

Certainly our interest in this country’s part in building 

up the great English-speaking nations around the seven 





a 


a 4 . ., m . 
seas is growing, belated though it may be. Last ahh 


was announced that the Sulgrave Institution has bought 
the ancestral home of John Adams and John Quine ; 
Adams, second and sixth Presidents of the United State. 
at Flore, Northamptonshire. In addition to Sales: 
Manor, the home of Washington’s ancesters so dee. 
ingly preserved by the Sulgrave Society, there will 
therefore, be another shrine of great interest to American 
visitors at Flore. This part of England is yich in 
historical association, for the ancestors of Penn, Franklin 
Longfellow and of President Harding all came from the 


Midlands. 
* os * * 


In the United States the custom of honouring the 
memories of the nation’s greatest sons has long been 
practised. The number of shrines to the departed has 
been increased by the opening of Roosevelt House, Ney 
York, at the end of last month. The house was built 
by the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association on the 
site of, and as a replica of, the original house in which 
Mr. Roosevelt was born. Much of the original furniture 
has been obtained and a wonderful collection of “ Roose. 
veltiana ” has been gathered together, including letters. 
pamphlets, cartoons and newspaper cuttings. Of more 
human interest is the collection of Mr. Roosevelt's 
Elkhorn Ranch relics, including his rifle, revolver, round. 
up hat, compass, drinking cup and spectacles. 

* * * * 

In the lay press of Great Britain little enough attention 
is paid to the ravages of the Boll-Weevil, and yet it is a 
subject which vitally concerns Lancashire and therefore 
all of us. In America the serious nature of the problem 
is fully realized, and there has just met at New Orleans 
the National Boll-Weevil Control Association, which is 
organizing a nation-wide campaign to fight what has 
been picturesquely called in the American Press “ the 
billion-dollar bandit.” During the past five years the 
Boll-Weevil is stated to have caused damage to the 
extent of over £300,000,000 in the United States, and 
two years ago the cotton crop was cut down by over 
thirty per cent. In seeking to stimulate public interest 
in the matter the Louisiana Bankers’ Association points 


out that we are all “‘ consumers of cotton.” 
* * * * 


A very interesting jubilee has recently been celebrated 
at lion, New York—that of the production of the first 
practical typewriter by Christopher L. Sholes in 1873. 
The Literary Digest devotes the best part of four pages 
to telling the thrilling story of the invention of the first 
practical typewriter, a discovery which, among other 
things, has been instrumental in bringing about “ the 
economic independence of women” with the accom- 
panying social upheaval still in progress. The Hartford 
Courant reminds us that the typewriter, the telephone 
and electric light were all invented about the same time. 

* * bad * 

At the recent celebration at Ilion a tablet was unveiled 
to the memory of Sholes, the inventor, who died in 159%, 
forgotten and practically unknown, having received onl) 
twelve thousand dollars for his epoch-making discovery. 
Sholes realized from the outset that he had “ done 
something for the women, who have always had t 
work so hard” (to use his own words). ‘“ This wil 
enable them more easily to earn a living,” he said; but 
even Sholes could not have foreseen the amazing results 
of his work and of that of his associates. At the recen! 
unveiling ceremony were present the first man and 
woman who ever operated a typewriter! Before Sholes 
construction of the first practical typewriter there had 
been various attempts to make writing machines. 4’ 
early as 1714 one Henry Mills patented a machin 
in England. 
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reek jt \ R T too much space. Both artists are extremely willing to explain 
ught F . es processes of any of their pots. One effect, however, which 
Quincey ew ge = is obtained by painting in wax, on the biscuit 
States, THE ART OF POTTERY. iar er" the — to which is laid in with a heavy 
Igraye i‘ z : batter: oe fal | tt g gg by _— when applied, does not adhere to 
is rm recently it has be en quite unde rstandable why unusefu 1¢ wax pattern. The wax, when fired, disappears and leaves 
—- nottery has not been scriously considered as belonging to the the clay body of the pot sunk between the masses of the 
will, here of art and has been relegated to the region of knick- | thickly applied glaze of the background. But practically 
leTican jnck. But with the revival of the craft as it is practised by | every effect is equally fascinating and attractive. 
ich jy men like Mr. 3ernard Leach and Mr. Shoji Hamada, we are Both potters get most of their materials in the neighbour- 
anklin, ww forced to give to pottery a place amongst the arts ; for | hood of St. Ives, where their pottery is situated, and manu- 
mM the tere is no doubt that both of these potters can be ranked facture their own clay in the constituent proportions necessary 
ysartists of exceptionally high merit. for the different kinds of stoneware they require. They always 
What position, then, does this art occupy in relation to | make their own glazes, for they cannot get their best effects 
1g the painting and sculpture ? It has often been said that it is a | from the usual glazes, which have lost all texture quality 
’ ‘heen form of sculpture ; but with this I do not fully agree ; rather through having been over-purified and over-concentrated to 
d_ has iy Lineline to the belief that it has many qualities pertaining | suit ‘Commentat ware. The older Chinese and Japanese 
: Sn to each art and that, accordingly as the particular potter may | puneane understood the value of what are at present called im- 
have the painter’s outlook or that of the sculptor, so does it | purities in glazes. Such impurities, however, must be under- 
+ built tend towards the one or the other of the above-mentioned arts. | stood in order to be used to advantage, and only potters like 
on the To judge from the greatest examples, one outstanding | Mr. Leach and Mr. Hamada, who treat each piece as a work of 
which jifference, the most fundamental one perhaps, between | art, can get full value of effect from the use of them. 
niture winting and sculpture is that of movement in the rhythm of | Unfortunately, Mr. Hamada’s exhibition will have closed 
Roose. «sign. The general tendency in the rhythm of a picture is | when this article appears, but no collector should miss Mr. 
etters, apansive ; it seems to work from a source outward ; it is, | Leach’s exhibition in the Cotswold Gallery, Frith Street, 
more ty resort to the use of a more scientific term, centrifugal. Soho. It is to be hoped that both potters will find some 
velt’s Sculpture, on the other hand, is centripetal. No good piece of means of having, in London, a permanent display of their 
: wulpture is confined to the limits of its surface statement ; it work, which can be seen at any time; for, as it is, their 
— gives the feeling of depth, of profundity ; as if the rhythm | exhibitions take place too seldom. W. McCance 
were continued into the interior of the material itself. Sculp- ae ae ey 
; ture has the beauty of the tiger—tense and crouching before 
a were . THE LITERARY SUBJECT. 
Apart from any psychological reasons which make the artist F 
refore choose which art will the better suit his particular mode of | Honoré DAUMIER, AT Barnizon House, 8 IfENRIETTA 
oblem xpression, the actual crafts in their application suggest a | STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. alg? 
rleans possible explanation of this difference—the painter builds up WitrraM Roserts, at Tue Cent, GALLERtes, Kinc’s Roan, 
ich is his picture from the empty canvas, while the sculptor chips CHELSEA. 
t has awards until he arrives at his completed unity. SuBsEcT interest is generally admitted not to be essential to 
“ the A casual glance at the work of either of the potters I have | the art of painting, but that view does not suggest that it is 
: nentioned leaves one with the impression that it is very | valueless. Itis, indeed, frequently an embellishment, although 
S the imilar; but closer observation and analysis reveal a vast | sometimes, in Rubens for example, a hindrance. The 
> the lifference in conception. Mr. Leach seems to be a potter with | two painters, Daumier and Mr. Roberts, whose works are at 
, and i bias towards the painter’s outlook, while Mr. Hamada, had | present on exhibition in London, most perfectly exemplify 
over he been at all attracted to any other art, would have taken up | how a genuine literary interest may help and emphasize more 
terest sculpture. There is no essential difference of quality in their | purely aesthetic qualities. There is, moreover, a certain 
ints work (they are both equally good)—only a difference in out- | similarity in their attitude towards life, although the wide 
look. Mr. Leach’s work suggests that he coaxes the mass of | world lies between their methods of expression. Both artists 
inert clay through its natural outward direction until the com- | are sharply critical, a little sordid and very grim. Daumier’s 
rated bined graduations of form adjust themselves, at his guiding | most typical shafts are aimed at intellectual degradation, 
. first touch, into a well-balanced equilibrium. Mr. Hamada, on the symbolized by the law and the lawyers. Roberts’s at physica 
es ontrary, does not accept, to the same extent, the outward | degradation, the pawnshop and the pub. 
1878. tendency of the revolving mass, but, ever master over his While, however, Daumier’s satire is bitter as coloquintida— 
pages material, compels it, by pressure, into aesthetic equilibrium. | is, indeed, a scornful jest to harass, happily, not the distressed, 
- first From their work one would imagine that Mr. Leach, in | but the distressing—Roberts’s is a pitiful sympathy with his 
other throwing on the wheel, works delicately with his fingers, while | subject, and an unexpressed implication of bitterness against 
** the Mr. Hamada uses his hand more as a whole. Both get perfect | the great causes that make pawnshops necessary and pubs 
com: balance in their work, but arrive at it differently. Their pots ugly. Daumier, I imagine, could never picture a purified 
tford contain both power and grace, but Mr. Leach’s have more of | law court without a most drastic cleansing; Roberts— 
ees grace, Mr. Hamada’s more of power. again I imagine, finds nothing wrong with the pub or the 
time. I do not say that all examples of their work conform to this | queer, angular people who go there. It is poverty that is 
: alysis, but, to my mind, it suggests the general difference | wrong. 
sais between them. The exhibition of Daumier’s at Barbizon House is of great 
eiled So far I have only alluded to the forms of their pots. With | importance. I do not know that so many works by this 
1890, reference to pattern it may be said that, unlike most potters | great French master have ever been seen in one show in 
only who merely apply it irrespective of the shape of the vessel, | England. There are here not only examples of his satirical 
very. both of these artists make the pattern synthesize with the form | work, but some, also, of those weird, romantic creations, such 
done to which it has been added. In this superaddition of pattern | as the Don Quixote series, and there are most wonderful 
dt to form pottery differs from either painting or sculpture. It | drawings. His technique, his method of expression, are too 
wil is interesting to observe how Mr. Hamada has adapted the | well known for it to be necessary to speak of them here. 
but same basic pattern to a variety of shapes ; it becomes a new The work of Mr. Roberts, on the other hand, needs a word 
It pattern and an integral part of whatever shape it decorates. | from this aspect, because it has so greatly developed within 
== In the same way the colour and texture of each glaze is care- | recent years. His planes have broadened and give a greater 
cent fully selected in relation to the form to which it is fused. | sense of solidity to the structure of his figures. He has 
and Few painters understand this subtle relationship of colour and completely, in his latest work, relinquished the slightly 
oles’ texture to form. niggling method which was largely the influence of Mr. Wynd- 
had There are so many good pots in each exhibition that it | ham Lewis. A general tendency towards naturalisin is 
As becomes difficult to pick out for special commendation any remarkable at the Chenil Gallery exhibition, although it does 
hine me pot: nor is it possible to give a correct idea of the work | not show any weakening of Mr. Roberts's finel) individual 
in general, for each piece is quite individual. Most of them are | vision. The human figure still seems to him a mechanical 
So personally technical that to describe them would take up ! structure, a very solid, practical affair, made by a master 
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engineer to work, and not to be sweetly ornamental in tinted 
fogs. I was delighted to find that the harshness in colour of 
his earlier work, a harshness which expressed his violent 
aversion from ‘“ atmospheric ’’ painting, has given place to 
a richly harmonious but none the less clear-cut system. 
There are few young English painters to-day who can challenge 
Mr. Roberts. He might more hopefully challenge Daumier. 
ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


THE THEATRE. 
——— 
TWO ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 

“ EDWARD II.,” BY CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, AT 
THE REGENT THEATRE. “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM,” BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
AT THE KINGSWAY THEATRE. 

Martowe’s Edward II. is a play which reminds the auditor 
very forcibly of the fact that in the chronicle play the Eliza- 
bethan audience made a demand upon their theatre which 
we have ceased to make. Here is Marlowe doing something 
or other very competently, he is clearly supplying a demand. 
Is it that we read our history now or is it that we do not want 
historical information at all? Certain it is that in Edward I/., 
whenever Marlowe—having gone off on a side track of psy- 
chology or poetry—pulled himself up with a jerk to go back 
to his history, we were sorry. We were interested in Mar- 
lowe’s opinion of the effect upon character of the vices of 
which he makes Edward II. a practiser. We wanted to find 
out whether he means Gaveston to be a hard and lustful 
self-seeker, or a rather amiable sentimentalist. We wanted to 
know how far Marlowe was prepared to carry his satire against 
the good old Tory county family as exemplified in ‘ proud 
Mortimer.” We wanted to see him work out the old theme of 
*“ Tfell holds no fury like a woman scorned,” which he began 
so promisingly with Isabella. But neither to the psychology 
of Mortimer’s turbulent snobbery, Edward’s and Gaveston’s 
silken dalliance, Isabella’s thwarted love, nor the ultimate 
degeneration of Edward’s character, does he give his full 
attention. Something, either his own concept of the sort of 
play he had to set out to write, pressure from his manager or 
his patron or the public, constantly recalls him to the expo- 
sition, not of general psychological truths, but of particular 
facts of history. Poetry, too, must constantly give way to 
the necessity of explaining in a few hours historical perplexities 
which took years to unravel. 

If, then, we judge Edward IT. as we might Ibsen on the one 
side, or Mr. Yeats on the other, we shall find it brilliant, but 
unsatisfactory. If, however, we judge it by its success in 
what it set out to do, we cannot but admire it extremely, for 
all the features in it which make it pretty good Ibsen or 
pretty good Yeats, are really thrown in, while as a chronicle, 
the play is a triumphant success. The handling of incident 
is masterly, the complicated story is never allowed to become 
confused, extraordinary unity is given to the unfolding of the 
characters of the King, Queen and Mortimer, while ample 
opportunities for scenes of splendour and of stirring “ alarums 
and excursions * are provided all through. I should say that 
Marlowe in this play has proved himself a better hand than 
Shakespeare at this particular business, and his competent, 
dogged success here, and the steady strength with which he has 
subdued his material to his medium throws a new light on the 
character of a man whom we have been accustomed to think 
of as an extravagant magnifico of the Elizabethan stage. 

Mr. Ernest Thesiger was admirably cast for the part of 
Piers Gaveston, looked well, and gave an excellent performance. 
I thought it a pity that Mr. Lawrence Anderson as Hugh 
Spencer did not follow him and give us a little more of the 
effeminacy which alone made the part he played comprehen- 
sible. As Mortimer Mr. Edmund Willard gave a particularly 
intelligent and powerful performance, which did much to 
sustain the clear, definite atmosphere of the piece. Miss 
Gwen Ffrangeon-Davies looked exquisite as the Queen, and 
acted very well in the first part, though we were not quite 
given the transiticr from the neglected princess to the She- 
Wolf of France. Mr. Duncan Yarrow was labouring under 
difficulties as Edward, as a bronchial cold had prevented his 
rehearsing. All the rest of the cast were good. 


showy play, ought to save the Phoenix from any accus 
sensation-mongering. ° 

How different a play is A Midsummer Night's Dream, wit} 
its exquisite poetry, its stilted or freakish psychology and the 
rigid symmetry of its action! It is a play which depend 
extraordinarily upon its performers, and perhaps sets me 
ducers, actors and décor artists a task more difficult than 
does any other current play. With talents in each department 
that might have performed an ordinarily difficult task effici. 
ently, in a Midsummer Night's Dream Mr. Donald Calthrop’s 
team have not been able to produce a satisfactory whole 
On the stage of to-day we do not get the vulgarity which tes 
often in the past deformed Shakespearean acting, but in 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream we may see a wonderful collect 
of the modern vices which have been substituted. 

Miss Joyce Carey and Miss Viola Tree (Hermia and Helena) 
demonstrate between them inability to speak Verse, 
monotonous diction, incomprehension of the meaning of lines, 
and with their “ dancing partners,” Mr. Bruce Belfrage anq 
Mr. S. J. Warmington (Lysander and Demetrius) and Miss 
Joan Chard as Hippolyta, uncertainty of attitude and angy. 
larity of movement. I do not mean that they did not know 
where to stand so much as that these five never used moveme nt 
or gestures and make no use whatever of the art of miming, 
They seem here quite to have forgotten the simple axion 
taught to most students that every movement upon the Stage 
is significant. 

But to counterbalance this there is some charming acting, 
Miss Athene Seyler is a tiny, delicious Titania and speaks her 
lines in a crystal voice. Not less excellent a performance was 
given by Mr. Frank Cellier as Quince. This was one of the 
most admirable pieces of acting I have seen for a long time, 
and a revelation. of what an actor can put into a part without 
bursting it or trespassing beyond the domain of the acto 
into that of the dramatist. As Oberon Mr. Nicholas Hannen 
gave a curious performance—monotonous, grim and sepulehral 
—it was not my idea of the fairy King, but was, nevertheless 
interesting and a genuine attempt at an interpretation. Mr 
George Howe’s Puck I liked very well. 

As for Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s décor, I thought it all a 
little ineffective, and the ensemble of the monochrome fairies, 
though individually attractive, rather dull. Perhaps the 
absurdly high rent of London theatres has left too small funds 
for a décor artist to show his skill. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CAPITAL LEVY. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—The Capital Levy, whatever the Protectionists on the 
one side and the Free Traders on the other may say, is going 
to be the principal issue at the General Election. That being 
so, it behoves the electors in all ranks and classes to study 
the subject with the utmost care. But there is no better 
way of studying it than for a man to take his own case, 
because it is the case he knows, and see how it will work 
out. I say this, not because a man ought to judge the 
concerns of his country purely by how it will affect him 
individually, but because a man may be quite sure that 
as it works in his case it will work in hundreds of thousands 
of others, although for a moment he may imagine that his 
is a unique hard case. The Labour people have been honest, 
if unwise, in telling us exactly how they mean to manage 
the Levy. A day or two ago at the offices of the Labour 
Party in Eccleston Square I purchased two cocuments 
which show the nature of the Capital Levy as proposed. 
One is The Capital Levy Explained, by Mr. Hugh Dalton 
(The Labour Publishing Company, Ltd., 38 Great Ormond 
Street, London, price 1s.), and the other is a leaflet by 
Mr. F. W. Pethick Lawrence, price 2d., entitled The Capitel 
Levy: How the Labour Party would Settle the War Debt. 
It is issued from 83 Eccleston Square. Mr. Dalton tells 
us how each taxpayer is to make his return. “ All those 
liable to the Levy would be required, immediately after the 
passing of the Act of Parliament enforcing it, to make % 
complete a return of their wealth as possible, specifying 
in detail its amount, sources and value.” He then proceeds 
to point out how everything must be brought in, moncy 





The performance of this most instructive, but by no means 


out on mortgages, cash in hand or on deposit at banks. and 
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ation of _this will be a specially hard saying to many like the present In addition I have a professional income, from various 
writer, Who had not previously realized that they would be sources, of about £4,000 a year; but that, of course, being 

m, With included— life insurance policies valued at their surrender | earned income, is not subject to the Capital Levy. 
and the value. All personal property would be included, such as I now turn to the tables as to the percentages of Levy 
depends household goods, pictures, and, of course, motor-cars, horses, | which appear both in Mr. Dalton’s book and in Mr. Pethick 
ets pro. carriages, plate, jewels, and every other form of personal | Lawrence’s paper. These were regarded as the official 
Ut than property Persons with less than £5,000 worth of property | plan at the last General Election, and, as far as I can make 
artment sould pay nothing. out, are still so regarded. Under these scales we are told 
k effici. True to the admonition with which I began of facing the that the Levy would work out at £32,800 for £100,000 of 
i throp’s facts, I have set down my “* return ” just as if I were com- ‘apital and at £77,800 for £200,000. Therefore, I presume 
’ whole. pelled to make it. I am a business man, with a business in that the amount payable by me would be about half-way 
hich top which I take an active, nay, the most active part, but am | between these sums. For fear, however, of exaggerating, 
ut in 4 sisted by members of my family. That business was I will just say that the amount I should have to find would 
dllection ome twenty-five years ago turned into a limited lial ‘lity | not be more than £50,000. This would mean that I and my 
ompany with preference shares, held for the most par  y | my wife should have to part with the whole of our liquid 
Helena) ve or members of my family, to the amount of some £3°4« 9, | capital of £30,000, and then have in addition to raise another 
Verse, nd with ordinary shares to the amount of about 4 .vv0. | £20,000. This sum it would be impossible to raise under 
of lines, of the 5 per cent. preference shares I hold about 415,000. | Levy conditions without a great sacrifice. The compulsory 
age and of the ordinary shares I hold £60,000, or £75,000 in all. | sale of houses and land always means a loss. Let us assume, 
1d Miss \t present, and for the last three years, owing to the depression | however, that the Government would lend me the money in 
1 angu- in business, the ordinary shares have received no dividend. | order to pay the Levy. The plan proposed, I believe, is 
it know If, however, the dividends of the past twenty-five years | that the Government would allow me to repay the loan in 
vement are averaged, as they would no doubt be by a valuer, the | instalments over ten years. That would mean presumably 
niming, ordinary shares carrying the control of the business would | something like 10 per cent. or £2,000 a year. Therefore, 
axiom probably be valued at at least £60,000. My £15,000 prefer- | during the remaining part of my life I should have to pay 
€ Stage ence shares would be put at least at £12,000, making £72,000 | out £2,000 a year in the form of extra tax. I should further 
in all. These shares, of course, have no quotation on the | have had my income reduced by selling out the whole of 
acting, market and are entirely unsaleable in small lots. | my £30,000 securities, which is reasonably well invested 
iks her If I wanted to go out of the business altogether I am | and brings me in over £1,500 a year. That makes £3,500. 
Ce was advised that I might quite possibly get £100,000, as | That, as long as my health lasted, could perhaps be paid by 
of the my business could play a part in a combine. In any case | my professional earnings, and would still leave me with 
r time, no sworn valuer would be likely to put my shares at less | £500 a year. But that £500 would, of course, be a great 
ithout than £72,000. The capacity for enlargement by means of | deal more than swallowed up by paying the Income Tax on 
actor ,dditional capital is reported to be distinctly good. | the assessed value of my unsaleable houses, by the rates, 
annen I have the misfortune to possess another block of valuable | and by the Income Tax, and for a time Super Tax, levied on 
lehral property, Which though not liquid is considered to possess a | the exiguous remains of my professional income. I should 
heless considerable value, in the shape of a country house within be very lucky if my outgoings did not during the remainder 


of my life exceed my income from all sourees by £1,000 a 
year. I presume the answer of the Labour Party to this is 
that I am lucky that I should have such valuable unliquid 
property and that I could sell both my houses and all my 
furniture and live on the proceeds. But could 1? My 
experiences of selling property even in fairly good times 


Mr thirty miles of London with a hundred and ten acres of 
land attached thereto. This land will, no doubt, some day 

all a be worth on an average something between £200 and £400 
airies, un acre. I bought it twenty-five years ago at an average 
s the price of £120 an acre. No valuer, I am told, would put 








funds it at less than £200 an acre. Some of it has recently been 
- valued a good deal higher than that. I have on it a house | have not been happy. If my case was purely exceptional 
which cost some £15,000 in building and garden making. | I agree that, though it would be unpleasant for me, it might 
The value of this house with twenty acres of garden and | be argued that it was good for the country. But if, as I 
.. grounds is said to be about £15,000. The rest of the land, | contend, this sort of thing was going on all over England 
about ninety acres, is valued at about £16,000. There are | and Scotland, I cannot believe it would spread prosperity 
two small gentle-folk houses and three very good cottages | throughout the land. Even the prospect of a lower Income 
on the edge of the land, which let to tenants, “in being” | Tax is unattractive to those who are incomeless.—I am, 
the bring in about £200 a year. They are of the kind of “ small- | Sir, &c., A Business MAN OF SIxtTy-FIve. 
‘ong sized residence ” that lets very easily in the country. They [We hope readers of the Spectator will give us further 
eing would probably be worth £5,500. personal examples of the Levy in action. Our space, 
hidy In my house in the country the furniture, books, pictures, | however, is very much limited. Therefore we suggest that 
stter plate, linen, motor-cars, jewels, and the rest of the personal | they do not draw conclusions, but merely tabulate their 
‘ase, property of me and my wife would probably be valued at | property from all sources, including, of course, an estimate 
rork about £6,500. I insure them against fire for more. I happen | of the surrender value of their life insurances. We quote 
the to have a large library in which the books are of very con- | from Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s paper the scale on which the 
him siderable value and some of the furniture is distinctly good | Capital Levy would be made, which will enable them to 
that what the dealers call “right.” My life insurances are | estimate what they would have to pay and how they propose 
nds fairly large and the surrender value cannot be put at less | to find the money :— 
his than £6,500, as I am halfway between sixty and seventy. Per cent. of 
est, I have also a small house in London, which would probably Amount Pana 
age be valued at £4,000, and the furniture, etc., at, say, £1,500. A man worth £5,000 or less would pay Nothing. 
our None of this, as it will be seen, is very liquid property or ” £6,000 would pay ee £50 or 1 
nts likely to be realizable in the turmoil of a Capital Levy. ” Pym - “9 oe ee : 
ed. Finally, I and my wife together have something like £30,000 . £15,000 a ¥2 £1,550 or 10 
fon in various companies, That, of course, is a pre-Levy not a fe £20,000 as “ £2,800 or 14 
ai post or pending-Levy valuation. » £30,000 ” . (£5,800 or = 19 
“s “ = £50,000 ‘A oe £12,800 or 25 
‘al Ilere is my return in tabular form :— 7 - poses zs i yg od a. 
bl. Preference and Ordinary Shares in Family Company +. 72,000 og ; £500,000 ag ‘ig S557 ,500 aid 45 
Hs Country House vs e< nee <a ts -» 15,000 ” £3,000,000 ag -- Seee © 
se — Ey” RO aa rs 2 i tie 16,000 We have only one word more to add in comment. Is it not 
he eee ve aN a a -- 9,000 | strange that a Unionist Government should have risked 
niture, etc., in Country House .. os e oe 6,500 8 ; 
as Life Insurances ae. oe oe oe es 6,500 | going to the country on the issue of a Capital Levy versus 
ig arom House . . - s .e °° .* -. 4,000 | Protection without having fitted to the Constitution the 
is aches in London House .. ae ae tps ae safety-valve of a Referendum ? Our people may be quite 
y ee ee he ee = ¥e oom" | different from those in Switzerland, and might gladly vote 
d £156,500 | for a Capital Levy ; but surely the Government should have 
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given the electors, at any rate, the chance to express second 
thoughts on the matter. We must not forget in this context 
to ask our readers to remember that if a Labour Ministry 
comes into power after the General Election, and passes a 
Capital Levy, their Bill will have to be certified by the 
Speaker as a money bill and will therefore be put into instant 
operation. The day after it has received the Royal Assent 
the capital valuers, or, as we prefer to call them, the capital 
guessers, will be at work all over the country.—Eb. Spectator.]} 


HOW TO SECURE THE REFERENDUM. 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—The Referendum which you have so long advocated has, 
I venture to think and hope, many supporters beyond the 
Unionist Free Traders to whom you especially address your 
advice in your issue of November 17th to “ support 
Protectionist candidates with the explicit reservation that a 
Referendum clause ought to be added to any Protectionist 
legislation.” 

Many Protectionists (or, as I would rather they were 
ralled, ‘* Empire Free Traders ’’) like myself, and others, are, 
I am sure, most earnestly anxious that a “ Safety First ” 
measure should find its place in the Statute Book in the shape 
of a Referendum Act. Tt, therefore, every supporter of a 
Government candidate } sfied that his prospective Member 
will work for the Refex., ©™—or, at any rate, will support 


such a measure. Politicia. ; are “ skilled in finding ways 
round.” Will you, Sir, therefore suggest the question to be 


put to candidates ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. T. T. 
[We suggest the following form of question :— 

Will you, if elected to Parliament, do your best to 
secure the passage at an early date of a Referendum Bill 
under which Bills of importance can, if demanded by not 
less than one-third of the House of Commons, be sub- 
mitted to a Poll of the People ? 

Our correspondent has a clear right to call himself an Empire 
Free Trader. We wrote of Protectionists because Mr. Baldwin 
so described himself.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—When I was a young Attaché at Berne over fifty years 
back I was very much struck with what had been to me, 
previously, an unknown political institution, the Referendum, 
and wrote a short report on this to the Foreign Office. In 
this report I remember calling special attention to the curious 
fact that this extreme democratic measure, by which the 
votes of the whole male population might, and not infrequently 
did, reverse the decision of the Cantonal and Federal (as the 
vase might be) Legislative Assemblies and Governments, 
had almost invariably a Conservative result. If 
adopted in Great Britain, why should it not have the same 
effect ? Thus would the “desperate dilemma” of Pro- 
tection or a Capital Levy be solved, for the issues are 
too tremendous for the patriotic and honest Free Trader to 
hesitate in his choice, feeling, as he will, that, even if he may 
be sacrificing his opinion, he is having a good chance of helping 
to save his country from the ruin which would foliow its 
adoption of a Capital Levy and its sequel, inspired, as it 
very possibly may be under the present electoral system, by 
a minority of the population.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Haccarp, 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Probable political chaos awaits the country because of 
the decision for an election with no provision for a Referendum, 
Could you organize a powerful body of men and women to 
press your suggestion forward at the coming polls? The 
result of the appeal to the nation will—as I believe—be 
indecisive, with no clear majority for any one Party. On this 
issue you have had clear vision.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. A. Peat. 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


PROTECTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Baldwin has watered down his policy of Protection 
till little of substance remains, and of that little not much is 
likely to filter through the Parliamentary sieve. Yet the 


it were | 


the combatants furbishing up their old rusty argument 

theory on the one side, plausibility on the other. [f wr 
years have not settled which is right, what chance js the 
that the public can form a sound judgment in three malice 

My object in writing is to point out the fallacy of one ne 
argument that the Protectionists are using, and that they a 
to be getting rather fond of. It is said that there j : 
unemployment in Protectionist countries—not in the United 
States, nor in France, nor in Germany. That is at the 
moment substantially true, but it is conveniently forgotten 
that two years ago trade depression and unemployment were 
worse in the States than here (sce the Times American number 
of July 4th, 1921). At the worst stage the number of 
unemployed was said to be between five and six Millions 
Protection had failed to protect. : 

The currency policy of the States at that time was to iss 
the value of the dollar, just as ours was, and is, to raise the 
value of the pound, and the results were the same in both 
cases—trade languishing and unemployment rife. The States 
were the first to see the error of their ways; the dollar fell 
slowly in value in the last half of 1921; and by the end of 
1922 it had fallen considerably. The result has been a magica] 
transformation ; unemployment has disappeared ; the demand 
is no longer for work but for workers ; and our orators point 
to this as the effect of Protection, as if Protection in the States 
were a plant of recent growth. In this country the attempts 
to raise the value of the pound have been discontinued 
recently, and there are signs of some improvement in trade, 
but no guarantee against their resumption has been given, 
The producer has still to take the risk of currency manipuls. 
tion behind his back that will rob him of the fruit of his 
labour. If he had any security against the artificial raising 
of the value of the pound, confidence would be restored, and 
even if there were no such complete transformation as has 
taken place in America there would be a revival that would 
astonish those politicians who have recently been speaking 
of unemployment as though it were a permanent and inevit- 
able condition in our country. The example of the States 
shows that Protection cannot avert the disastrous effects 
| of deflation. 

As to France and Germany, it will be time enough to quote 
these countries as examples of the benefits of a protective 
policy when they have succeeded in raising the present values 
| of the franc and the mark without depressing their trade and 
driving their workmen out of employment. 

Will none of our Parties take up the question of giving the 
country an honest currency policy ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun D. MILLER 
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FOOD AND THE FUTURE 

AGRICULTURE. 
[To the Editor of the SprecTator.] 
| Srrn,—If we import wheat from abroad we are gaining phos 
phates and potash from outside. Why not do so as long as 
other lands are so short-sighted in their policy as to export 
| them as grain? I would go further and urge that we leam 
| to use potatoes more largely in place of wheat; also more 
| oatmeal. We did so during the War, and, maybe, the good 
health which then prevailed was, at least in some measure, 
a consequence of this use. We should need potash, in par 
ticular, as a fertilizer. Surely it is in our power to develo 
the art of using the potato. The way in which we now cook 
it is a disgrace to our women: here science can do something 
| in the schools. 

Many millions worth of milk products are imported. Why 
do we not use our pasture land and crops specially grown for 
| the purpose to produce these ? No other food has so higha 
| value. We should gain enormously in health if we farmed 
to a scientific programme. We should have milk in large 
quantity, not a bastard substitute ; and might increase our 
use of porridge ; we should have meat worth eating. We 
need also to have more meat, pork and veal especially. Why 
not seek to produce it ? Our pasture land is a disgrace to us 
owing to the neglect of agriculture by science. I say ths 
advisedly. Few pastures-can be used to fatten cattle, and 
the milk produced upon many of them is of low grade ; pr 
bably we could make most, if not all of them, eflicient by 
calculated cultivation, especially by application of phosphates. 
As a nation we do not eat suflicient raw vegetable food. There 














country is condemned to listen to a war of words, and to watch 


is great room for the extension of market gardening. 
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— 
Taken together, all these activities should absorb consider- 
bly more labour than does wheat cultivation, and the nation 
sould be better fed. Instead of agriculture going baek it 
ould go forward. Who, then, shall say that there is no 
oom for science in agriculture ? 
Finally I would urge that if agriculturists are to be helped 
w the State let it not be through Protection, except it be by 
keeping out “* unnatural” foods. Let it be through advances 
{fertilizers to farmers—phosphates in the first place, then 
potash. Even if not required immediately, it will pay us to 
eumulate the former, especially in our soils, having an eye 
wy the future and the certain increase in value of phosphatic 
materials. : 

Of course, agriculture is behind in matters of organization 
_in carrying its products to market. This, however, is not 
my province to discuss, yet as a consumer I can see that 
much may be done by the aid of the public in this particular. 

Is not some Empire conference needed which will probe the 
problem of food to its utmost depth? Even including the 
question of users? Our population is excessive, and, like 
wt food supply, is to be improved in quality. The agricul- 
urist could treat the subject better than anyone else as he is 
aware what happens if no selection be made of the breeding 
herd—if the unfit be not eliminated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry E. ARMSTRONG. 
(Vice-Chairman Lancs, Agricultural Trust Committee.) 


AN OMEN ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sr,—I have had this parody of Wordsworth’s poem running 
in my head all the week. I hope you can assure me that it 
is a false omen :— 


“What is good for a bootless ‘ Bene’ ? 
The Chief Whip to the Premier said ; 








And the Premier answere ‘ Endless Sorrow,’ 
For he knew that his Party’s power was dead.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., WHuaRF. 
(The best way to treat such omens is to determine to make 
them untrue by voting Unionist.—Ep., Spectator.] 


THE EFFECTS OF PROTECTION IN AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTraror.] 

Sin,—While I have already seen a number of references in 
the English Press to the experience of America in the matter 
of Protective Duties, I have missed any reference to the most 
important political phase of the Protective system in our 
country. I refer to the corrupting and demoralizing effect 
upon our Parties of the granting of tariff favours. As a matter 
if fact, what results is that the Parties blackmail the manu- 
facturers and the manufacturers blackmail the Parties. This 
is, of course, less true of the Democrats than the Republicans. 
For years the latter have “ fried the fat” out of the manu- 
facturers, as our political slang has had it, in order to fill their 
campaign coffers, and in return the manufacturers have 
demanded as their reward the fixing of tariff duties as soon 
as the victorious party came into power. More than one 
Presidential Election has been bought and sold in precisely 
this way, and under the pretence of protecting our gigantic, 
but from the Protectionist point of view, always infant, 
industries, our great capitalists have made enormous fortunes 
at the expense of the public. No such sums as our Carnegies 
and Fricks amassed could have been garnered unless the 
Government had gone into partnership with them to fix their 
profits. In turn these gentlemen and other wielders of special 
privilege have dominated the councils of one party or the 
other, if not both. At least, they have always been able 
to prevent the Democrats from giving us a thoroughgoing 
tariff revision downward—the best example of that being 
the Gorman Tariff in Mr. Cleveland’s second administration. 
Now, Iam quite aware that you have more stringent Corrupt 
Practices Acts than we, and better enforced ones, yet I cannot 
but feel certain that the corruption which inevitably springs 
from such an alliance between Government-and certain 
favoured manufacturers must inevitably taint your public 
life as it has ours, and must put the party favouring Protection 
in the power of those to whom it grants financial favours. 

Ihave never been able to see why Protection is not logically 
an entering wedge for the socialization of the industries 


profits to anybody, why should it not guarantee those profits 
to itself? If there are certain industries deemed necessary 
to the well-being of the State which cannot be maintained 
without levying on the whole people for their support, it would 
surely produce a far better political atmosphere if the State 
were openly to carry them on instead of granting to certain 
favoured ones the licence to charge higher prices without any 
corresponding responsibility to or accounting to the State. 

May I finally express my belief that if England should 
follow our bad American example, abandon its glorious Free 
Trade policy of the past and go in for high tariffs, it could 
only have a bad effect upon the relations of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon countries? Should we not have to look forward 
to serious tariff wars? Just when we have removed several 
of the most important causes of friction, such as the naval 
rivalry and the Irish unhappiness, it would seem a pity, 
indeed, if you should go in for a policy which would inevitably 
mean serious trade hostility. If you reply that my country 
is so guilty in this matter that we ought to begin to reform, 
I can only throw up my hands, admit the fact, and plead that 
you will continue to set us an example of a better and wiser 
policy as you have for so many years in the past.—I am, 
Sir, &c., OswALpD GARRISON VILLARD, 

(Editor New York Nation.) 
Brown's Hotel, London. 


THE LAITY AND PRAYER-BOOK REVISION, 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—The Bishop of Norwich’s lucid and exhaustive ‘“ Plea 
for Caution”’ in the Times of November 14th leaves little to be 
said. There is, however, one consideration to which attention 
should be called—this is, that, outside the comparatively 
small numbers of persons, clerical and lay, who interest 
themselves in ecclesiastical controversies, very few of the laity 
have even so much as heard of Prayer-book Revision or have 
the slightest idea of the character of the changes which it is 
proposed to introduce. ‘ What is it all about?” one is 
constantly asked; “I know nothing about it.” And, when 
they realize that what is under discussion is the legalization 
of practices now illegal—such as the Vestments, the Canon 
and Reservation—one finds that they are, as a_ rule, 
strongly opposed to this. If one or other of the so-called 
Alternative Uses—the Green Book, the Grey Book, the 
Yellow Book, the Book of 1549 or N. A. 84—is legalized, it 
will be by the votes and in the interests of a small though 
restless and energetic section of Churchmen, not by the will 
of the English Church or the English people as a whole.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Ashby St. Ledgers. ALFRED FAWKES 


THE DISTRESS IN GERMANY. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—May I, through your columns, ask your readers to 
us a Christmas gift through the Universities Committee, 71 
Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E.1, in the name of 
humanity to a young girl student, or a pensioned professor 
or a widow in Germany whom we know to be actually destitute, 
and to be living a life which is one prolonged nightmare ? 
There is to-day in Germany wholesale starvation facing 
millions of people; they are frozen, weak, ill, and above all, they 
are in despair. Itis no exaggeration to say that many human 
lives are threatened in the midst of European civilization, 
and in that the British people have ever been the upholders 
of the sacredness of life, I would ask you to make up a 
parcel of some simple things from your own household. I 
suggest three or more gifts from the following list as easily 
within the reach of all. 

(1) A pair of stockings, or socks, preferably black, and 
darned ready for us. (2) A couple of handkerchiefs from your 
stock. (3) A woolly vest, shawl or scarf. (4) A cake of soap. 
(5) A towel. (6) Tin of condensed milk, or } Jb. tea, or soup 
(7) A couple of reels of cotton or mending wool, or a 
(8) A note expressing your good wishes, 


give 


cubes. 
packet of needles. 
and asking for an acknowledgment of the parcel at your 
address. 

This parcel should be very carefully packed. The following 
are the necessary instructions: (a) Sew your parcel into an 
old duster or piece of cloth; (b) on the outside of this cloth 





involved. If it is right that the State should guarantee 


sew a strong piece of notepaper, with the words ** Christmas 
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gift from *” (your name and address); (c) on this self- 
same piece of notepaper give a list of the exact contents of the 
parcel ; (d) then wrap this parcel in a strong covering of brown 
paper and send it to the Universities Committee, 71 Southwark 
Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. There should be no further 
writing on the outside of the parcel.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELEANORA IREDALE. 
(Organizing Secretary ) 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES FOR 
LONDON. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—Apparently as an inference from an article by an 
exuberant American journalist, Mr. J. M. Hogge, M.P., has 
made the statement in letters to many newspapers published 
in all parts of Great Britain that the London Telephone 
System is about to be equipped with 50,000 lines of Strowger 
automatic apparatus from Chicago, and he asks, Why should 
the Government spend in this way one million pounds “ in 
employing American workmen on an essentially British job ” ? 
In reply an official statement has been issued by the Post 
Office that the Strowger automatic apparatus to which he 
refers will be manufactured by a Liverpool firm (Automatic 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) at their factory in Liver- 
pool. Agreements are being included between the Post 
Office and other firms for automatic exchanges in the London 
area, and in all cases the Post Office stipulates that the plant 
supplied shall be manufactured in Great Britain unless written 
authority from the Engineer-in-Chief to the Post Office has 
been previously obtained. 

Mr. Hogge nevertheless states that he is still perplexed, 
and continues to air his perplexity in widespread letters to 
the Press instead of taking the simple course of applying to 
the Postmaster-General for a solution of his difficulties. 
The following statement may help to remove Mr. Hogge’s 
perplexity :— 

Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., was founded 
in 1912, and it acquired by purchase the Liverpool factory 
of the British Insulated and Helsby Cable Co. It also acquired 
from America by purchase the existing and future patent 
rights of the Strowger automatic system for Great Britain and 
many other important countries, thus introducing in this 
country a new and valuable industry. Before the War it 
provided important automatic exchanges at Leeds and other 
British towns, and since the War its orders include automatic 
exchanges for Buenos Aires, Bombay and other important 
cities, for which the plant has been manufactured in this 
country by British labour. 

Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., which holds 
a contract for 50,000 lines, is a British conzpany, with a 
British Board of Directors and under British management. 
Its staff is wholly British with the exception of four American 
engineers who are specialists in automatic telephony. The 
employees number about 1,800 and will be increased in the 
near future. The whole of the equipment will be manufac- 
tured in the company’s factory at Liverpool, and the raw 
material will be British and bought from British manufac- 
turers. The wage bill will be British. 

Automatic Electric Company of Chicago was the holder of 
world patents for the Strowger automatic system and has 
successfully developed that system during the last thirty years. 
Its system has been so universally adopted that of 1,000,000 
automatic telephones in the world about 90 per cent. are 
Strowger. It was from that company that my company 
purchased the patent rights, and I am glad to say that in 
addition reciprocal arrangements exist between the two 
companies whereby technical knowledge, development and 
research are freely exchanged, to the great benefit of both 
companies and the public. 

If Mr. Hogge would like to visit our Liverpool factory we 
should be glad to show him how well organized and efliciently 
equipped it is for the purpose of reducing British unemploy- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &ce., ALEXANDER ROGER. 

(Chairman, Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., 








itd.) 


THE INDIAN QUESTION IN SOUTIL AFRICA, 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—I see that Sir Tej Sapru, the eloquent and persuasive 

Indian delegate to the Imperial Conference, has had a parting 





| tion may hinge on its complexities. 





pe 


ee, 


fling at General Smuts, and, finding him obdurate, has gone 


off to India with all sorts of threatenings. He may spare him 
self the trouble. Neither General Smuts, nor any other 


representative of South Africa, can possibly take wp any Other 
position than that which has been described as a non Possumns 
One has to live in South Africa for only a very little while 
to realize why this must be so. That is why I devoutly wish 
that a deputation from India would go to South Africa and 
see for themselves. A deputation the other way, from South 
Africa to India, would be useless. The degradation that js 
being effected by the Indian in such a town as Pietermaritzbyre 
for instance, must be seen to be understood. After all, nothine 
is hurting the Indian in South Africa. The grievance js largely 
sentimental, and the white population of South Africa are not 
prepared to consider the question from that point of View,— 
I am, Sir, &e., 


Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. PETER Harper. 


GERMAN POLITICS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I was extremely pleased to see that in a recent artich 
you emphasised the importance for all Europeans of an under. 
standing of the German internal situation. The general 
ignorance of Germany of to-day is deplorable, if excusable. 
The immensely complicated political situation which ha: 
grown up since the Revolution of 1918 has hardly been notice, 
outside Central Europe, yet to-day the fortunes of our civiliza 





True, there is a F001 
excuse for this ignorance, for the Germans themselves seem t; 
make it impossible for other Europeans to learn about them, 
Entangled and complicated as are the facts, their treatises 
articles and manuals usually make them a thousand times 
more obscure, by their combination of abstract philosophical 
reasoning with an overwhelming amount of futile and useless 
erudition. 

Now, however, the clarity and logic of a French mind has 
penetrated this fog of unrelated facts, and a really clear 
impartial and detached account of modern German politics 
has been produced. This is contained in Les Partis Politiques 
en Allemagne, by O. Hesnard (Les Editions Crés: Paris) 
Here is an account of modern German political parties taken 
from the Preface :— 

‘** Political parties in Germany are more than a skeleton, more 

than an abstract classification used at the time of electoral compe- 
titions. Germany’s political parties seem an imposing force. ‘They 
really are the directing princtple of German democracy as it has 
been organized by the Weimar Constitution. Their tight net 
covers the whole country. They form groups organized in an 
almost military way. They have considerable effectifs at thei: 
disposal. ‘They evolve innumerable associations, meet periodically 
in solemn congress, obey with strict discipline their influential 
chiefs, have the use of papers, funds for assistance, powerful means 
of propaganda and fighting. Their action on the government is 
decisive. They govern almost directly through ministers, who 
are not so much collaborators chosen by a responsible Chancellor, 
as clerks of the various factions which have associated to assume 
the direction of the business.” 
It is interesting to note that M. Hesnard, writing some months 
ago, foretold the present grouping of parties. He foresaw 
that the inevitable consequence of the occupation of the 
Ruhr would be a drawing together of the party of the heavy 
industrialists with Herr Stinnes at their head and the extren« 
nationalist Right. M. Hesnard’s is not only a book to read 
but a book to use almost every day as a dictionary of Germai 
affairs, a work of science and not of propaganda. It will le 
doubly appreciated by those who enjoy a French style of real 
distinction.—I am, Sir, &c., MARTHE LE Bas. 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


4 . i] 
I do not think many persons remember Dr. Arold 
tly 


Sm,— 
better than I do, for in my young days the Doctor was gre: 
interested in electrical work, and my father, who was tl! 
master of the training school for boys in Rugby, placed tw 
rooms in our house at the Doctor’s disposa! freely, one for th 
purpose of a small library on scientific subjects and the other 
for an electrical installation, which, as, of course, would be i 
those days, was, as may be imagined, of a somewhat crude 
description. I was quite young at that time, and I had to 
stand on a little stool with four glass legs and take hold of tw 
handles (which, to my horror, I could not let go at will) while 
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electric sparks crackled from me. The good Dr. Arnold 


called this affair the ‘ Literary and Scientific Institution,” 
i to run down after “‘ first lesson ”’ to interest himself 


nd usec 7 7 
: The Doctor’s 


and other gentlemen in various experiments. 
mented death broke up the “ Literary and Scientific 
Institution.” 


On the day of the lamented death of the beloved Doctor 
he was expected to preach at St. Matthew’s Church ;_ this 
having been announced, crowds went to try to get seats at 
the church. Great disappointment was felt, the cause of 
his absence being unknown. My father and mother had 
gone to the church, when a neighbour came across to our 
house and said, ** Dr. Arnold is dead.” I replied: ‘I am 
sure he is not; my father and mother have gone to hear 
him preach at St. Matthew’s.”’ But, alas! it was too true, 
our beloved Doctor had gone! A few days later we went to 
the funeral—it has never been forgotten by me. The solemn 





procession came out of the school-house garden, and proceeded 
slowly along the school-close, to the chapel, where the sacred 
remains were laid in a vault in front of the altar the Doctor 
loved. I cannot, even now, speak or think of the scene of 
mourning without emotion. The dear family left Rugby 
with all the love and sympathy Rugby could give. Excuse 
deficiencies—I am now ninety years old.—I am, Sir, &e., 

E. Horewe.. (late Tair), 

formerly of Rigby. 
18 Bernard Street, Carrington, Nottingham. 


AN AIR FORCE ANOMALY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn.—I have learned that an intelligent lad, a member of a | 
Loyalist family in the South of Ireland, has had his application 
to join the Royal Air Force rejected for what seem to me 
ighly unsatisfactory reasons. The Air Ministry’s excuse is 
that the competitive system of entry for Aircraft Apprentices 
is limited and that there is no need at present to widen its 
But is it wise that Irish Loyalists should be kept out 
of the Services ? Is the Free State. after all, not an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations ? I hope that 
when the new Parliament meets some questions will be asked 
on this subject.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





scope. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Tue ANCIENT GRUDGE :—Mr. Picrson W. Banning, President 
of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of California, 
requests us, as a matter of fairness, to publish a refutation 
by him of an article, ‘ Striving to Perpetuate the Ancient | 
Grudge,” which appeared in the Spectator of September Ist. 
His letter is so long and the space at our disposal so limited 
that we can publish portions only of his letter. We have 
already published long letters on both sides. We must point 
out that the article which Mr. Banning criticizes was written 
by an American correspondent of Connecticut, Mr. R. Jordan 
Wasson. 

“In the issue of the Spectator for September Ist there appears 
an article, entitled ‘Striving to Perpetuate the Ancient Grudge,’ 
in which I believe you intended to be fair, but certain charges 
therein made are untrue. 

I wish to direct my criticism of your article not only against 
your attitude of mind as expressed therein, but also your inclination 
to hairsplit minor matters, in place of a matter of fact statement 
untarnished and presented in a scholarly way. 

I am writing in protest as President this year of the Society, Sons 
of the Revolution in the State of California, a strictly American 
patriotic and historic society that has been instrumental in leading 
the fight against un-American histories in our schools that are 
objectionable from the American standpoint of presenting the history 
of our country to our children and students. Every honest reader 
of your publication will agree with the writer that if a group of 
Americans should attempt in England, by the same means that are 
used in the United States, or by any other means, to directly or 
insidiously have the histories of England changed to meet the 
Viewpoint of any group of anti-English Americans, all true English- 
men would fight to prevent such a thing being accomplished, and 
they would be entirely right in so doing. 

Let me take up certain charges made by you. 

You group together all persons and individuals in the United 
States who object to outside influence in determining what our 
histories shall teach as one, and charge them with being anti- 
English, 

‘The writer will not waste time defending the various anti-English 
gtoups and individuals who, for that reason primarily, are 





assisting in the history fight. He admits they are not necessarily 
fighting for the interests of the United States first, last and all the 


time, but in furtherance of their own selfish aims and ambitions. 
That they concede themselves. 

But most of the patriotic organizations of the United States 
are taking a stand against foreign interference and influence in 
this country, because they represent exactly the same type and 
kind of citizen that England has been able to depend upon, as the 
backbone of that country. 

The writer wishes to present one other matter. The organi- 
zations established in commemoration of the War of Inde- 
pendence in the American Colonies do not have in their con- 
stitutions or by-laws, so far as has ever come to the writer's attention, 
any clause or wording that can be taken to indicate that they are 
established to keep alive hatred or ill-will against England. All 
organizations the writer is familiar with clearly state that they are 
established to keep alive the spirit of independence and freedom 
that brought this country into existence, and defend it against the 
enemy from without or within. They are pro-American only, and 
too busy to go outside this country looking for trouble. 

This does not make any of these societies anti-English or anti- 
any other country, unless England or some other country is anti- 
United States, or the influence of a country is against the best 
interests of this country. 

The big mistake that the English Speaking Union, the Sulgrave 
Institute and all other hyphenated-American societies make in the 
United States is working for the interests of their home lands 
instead of for the interests of the United States. 

If the English propagandists and organizations will unqualifiedly 
urge American citizens first, loyally to support their own govern- 
ment, then develop the strongest ties of friendship and sympathy 
for England, they will remove the stumbling block that they have 
created and which is reacting very much against England. 

England must not forget the United States is a nation unto itself, 
and takes no one’s dictation on things justly within its own rights to 
determine, and never will, any more than England will, or should. 

This is an offer of friendship. Also a protest with friendly advice 
that means a great deal more to you right now than to us.” 


CAN THE Farmer Save Himsetr ?—Mr. Edward Coward, 
Southgate House, Devizes, writes :—‘‘ Surely the real crisis 
in agriculture at the present time is the position of the arable 
farmer—the wheat-grower. Land is tumbling down to grass. 
Should it be prevented ? If so, how? Mr. Morrell treats this 
side of the question very lightly in his articles, but in his letter 
of November 10th he distinctly claims that here, too, improved 
marketing is the real remedy. On this point I join issue with 
him. The price of wheat is governed by the foreign supply. A 
farmer with wheat to sell can find out its value almost to a 
fraction from his morning paper. In nine cases out of ten 
he sells direct to the miller and he generally delivers it straight 
to the mill. What room for improvement is there here ? 
How can such a system be bettered? And yet ‘the true 
voice of reason’ tells us that improved marketing is the 
remedy for ‘ present troubles.’ If this voice were listened 
to, not one single acre of wheat would be added to our total.” 





POETRY. 
i 
THE CHANGING HEART. 
My thoughts fly to you like the clouds 
Or like their shadows on the ground, 


Yet, cloudlike still, my mind enshrouds 
And dims the form its swiftness found. 


And many times my thoughts have raced 
From Arden or the fields of war, 

From where the sleek and brazen-faced 
Pale gods of Buddh and Nippon are. 

Art thou a woman, less or more, 
Or goddess of some ancient clan, 


Such as in sleep the Rhymer saw 
And loved and followed for a span ? 
None art thou and yet all of these 
That hast at will the enchanter’s art 
To take the momeut’s shape to please 
And enter so the changing heart. 


CHARLES GRAVES. 


The Publisher will be grateful if readers will inform 
him of any difficulty cxperienced in buying the paper, 
or of instances where it is not obtainable on Friday morning. 
It is only in this way that defects can be discovered in the 


machinery for the SpectatTor’s speedy distribution. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tue “ gloomy and terrible * Maturin is an excellent subject 
for biography: he was the last of those notable parson- 
novelists who were so gravely out of place in their profession. 
He had a hunger for fame and high-living ; he had a prolific 
imagination and not the slightest power of construction. In 
Melmoth he wrote the most impressive novel of the whole 
Gothic or German schaol of terror. Messrs. Constable have 
sent us an account of his life and works, Charles Robert Maturin, 
by Niilo Idman. Mr. Frederick Chamberlin has collected 
with much research The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth (Bodley 
Head), giving authority for each quotation lest he “ should 
be designated the greatest liar of my time ... . for nobody 
would ever believe that these thousands of pithy sayings 
had been lying about for three hundred years until I collected 
them, unless I proved it.” In The Youngest Drama (Benn) 
Mr. Ashley Dukes surveys fifty modern playwrights and 
sums them up with a well-balanced brevity. Mr. George 
Saintsbury publishes A Second Scrap Book (Macmillan), as 
original and diverse as his earlier book. 

Small Talk at Wreyland (Cambrdge University Press) has 
expanded to a third volume, but Mr. Cecil Torr has not 
exhausted himself; we should imagine, indeed, that the 
activity of his mind makes his fund of reminiscence and 
comment inexhaustible. We have received from Messrs. 
Gardner, Rare, Vanishing, and Lost Birds, compiled from 
notes by W. H. Hudson. Most of the birds he describes 


and Mr. H. Gronvold paints, have been annihilated in England | 


by the ravages of collectors. It is distressing to know that 
once we had amongst us pelicans, ospreys, great auks, and 
bustards, and more distressing to realize that in all pro- 
bability many other species will soon be lost to us. Mr. 


Edmund Blunden gives us Christ's Hospital, A Retrospect | 


(Christophers). The series of Abbey Classics (Chapman and 


Dodd), which we have previously noted as unusually neat | 


and pleasant to handle, has six new volumes and now includes 


the poems and plays of John Gay, the Satyricon of Petronius, | 
the shorter poems of Prior, and twenty select Colloquies of | 


Erasmus. 

Mussolini as Revealed in his Political Speeches, November, 
1914—August, 1923 (Dent), is the cumbrous but exact title 
of a book compiled by Barone Bernardo Quaranta di San 
Severino. Mr. Bernard Miall has translated the autobio- 
graphy of Master Johann Dietz (Allen and Unwin), a seven- 


teenth-century surgeon and barber. The Life of Sir William | 
Crookes, by EK. E. Fournier d’ Albe, with a Foreword by Sir | 


Oliver Lodge, is published by Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. J. D. Beresford has collected several magazine stories 
into a new volume The Imperturbable Duchess (Collins). The 
Richest Man, by Edward Shanks (Collins), seems to be another 
carefully written and plotted melodrama. The main part of 
Mr. Richard Aldington’s new volume of poems, Evile (Allen 
and Unwin) is in rhymed verse, and in verse of a quality 
which should silence all who believe that free verse is written 
only by those who are incompetent in rhyme. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


BACK TO THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Tur most striking feature of the political scene is the 
intellectual exhaustion of Socialism. Thanks to free speech, 
and a free Press, it is talking itself out, and although, 
unlike the man in Poe’s tale who suddenly found himself 
silenced in mid-career of vituperation by loss of breath, it 
still is highly vociferous, its ideas are becoming obviously 
threadbare. Moreover, the doctors are hopelessly disagreed. 
The Collectivist is excommunicated by the Syndicalist, while 
the Guild Socialist stoutly maintains that his own nostrums 
are the best. 

Mr. Penty is true to type. Convinced of the folly of every 
other type of Socialism, he presents in Towards a Christian 
Sociology the policy by which salvation is to come. He is 
a * Guildsman.” 
“an be saved if we can move backwards quickly enough. 





* Towards a Christian Sociology, By Arthur J. Penty, London: George Allen | 
and Unwin, ([s.j 


_—_—_—-,,——"? 

a 

- There is no stopping,” he says, “ until we get back to the 

Middle Ages,” for in the Middle Ages industry was conducted 

by the Guilds—except, of course, agriculture, which wag 

then infinitely the most important—and the Guild js the 
perfect form of human industrial organization. 

Mr. Penty’s particular antipathies are currency, gyp. 
division of labour and machinery. All, it is to be assumed 
are anti-Christian. Currency brought into existence “ the 
problem of capitalism,” though “ civilization—that is the 
development of the material accessories of life—dates 
from its introduction in the seventh century before Christ, 
| But machinery is the real foe, and when he comes to the 
practical application of his views, Mr. Penty’s suggestion jg 
to tax out of existence all trades where “ goods are produced 
by sub-division of labour and the use of such machinery 
as conflicts with the claims of personality and art.” Nor jg 
there any difiiculty in deciding the kind of machinery which 
suffers from these disadvantages. “Anyone of artistig 
sensibility, with practical experience of craft production, 
would instinctively know” where to draw the line. It jg 
| difficult to treat such propositions seriously ; but, at least, 
Mr. Penty knows wherein, from his point of view, the merit 
of the Guild lay. It established a Fixed and Just Price for 
the goods its members made. And to get fixed prices he 
would discard all industrial development since the fifteenth 
century, for in that golden age “the mass of the people 
+ + « Were, as regards the necessities of life, infinitely 
better off than they are to-day.” Perhaps so—if sanitation, 
lighting, transport facilities, education, political freedom, 
opportunities for reading, for rational amusement, for some 
contact with intellectual interest are not necessarics to the 
| British artisan to-day. But, of course, Mr. Penty is far 





| too well informed not to know that even mediaeval life had 
some dark corners; and very naif—or very disingenuous 
—is his plea that its defects existed in spite of the social 
system of the time, whereas ours exist because of it! But 
taking the Guildsman on his own terms, how is the elimination 
of **the machinery which conflicts with the claims of per- 
sonality and art” going to restore the Guilds and Fixed 
| Prices ? It was not machinery which destroyed the Guild. 

The Guild died a natural death, because in the first place 
the world outgrew it, and because in the second it suffered the 
internal atrophy, corruption and decay common to all 
institutions which outlive their usefulness. For the Guild and 
its Fixed Prices could only exist when each town was, to a 
large extent, an isolated unit, when bad communications, 
| disorder, lawlessness made trade relations between distant 
| centres hazardous, and confined them, except for the highly- 
priced luxuries of the great, to exchange between the town 
and the rural districts surrounding it. 


So soon as the victory of the central governments over the 


| feudal princelings made whole countries into political and 





economic units, the system broke down, while the develop- 
ment of overseas trade and finally the improvements in 
navigation leading to more extended commercial voyages 
administered the coup de grdéce. Not, however, before the 
trade and craft Guilds had become mere oligarchical mono- 
polies and in their internal economy the unity between 
masters and journeymen had come to an end. In short, 
what the ** dead-hand ” of the Church had been to the land, 
the “* dead-hand ” of the Guild became to industry. Of 4 
return to the Middle Ages in order to restore the Guild the 
modern artisan may well say, in Charles James Fox's 
famous phrase, “ It is not the thing I would buy, nor the 
price I would pay.” 

But acute as are the differences between Socialists, and 
anxious as Mr. Penty is to declare the superiority of his own 
views, all varieties of Socialism suffer from the same basie 
delusion. They all attack the modern method of producing 
wealth. ‘“ Industrialism ” and ‘* Capitalism ” are their arch- 
enemies. But the real problem is the distribution of wealth 
after it has been produced. The development of the present 
wage-system into one in which Labour shares with Capital the 
profits they jointly produce is the clear, logical and obvious 
evolution of our present social and economic system. And 


| to any interested observer, the advance which this principle 
| : ‘ » “) » ke eo , Are : oun ‘ ey OTIC 
Industrialism is doomed. But the world | }#s made during the last twenty years, both in actual practice 


and in the minds of social students, gives the best ground for 
hoping that here lies the road along which the industrial 
(Continued on page 800.) 
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army will presently march. 


extent of its distribution the 


stability and success, Noe. SKELTON. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX DETERMINATION.* 
TuERE are some subjects which, although profoundly scientific, 
compel attention from most minds, and the determination 
It plays a part in every individual's 


of sex is one of these. 
life, and to a certain extent has controlled history. 


It is necessary to arrive at an understanding as to what 
sex really is, and this is the subject of the first chapter of the 
On comparing the higher animals with the most 
lowly, or Protozoa, a striking difference is found in the fact 
that the bodies of the former die, whereas in the latter, after 
reproduction by division there are two animals where there was 
one, but no dead body. There is, however, a periodical need for 
“ readjustment,” apparently due to the wear of life, but in 
the higher forms, where specialization and perfection of the 
body have gone so far, readjustment is impossible, and the 
Not all of it, however, for it carries the germ of 
future generations inside it in the form of its reproductive 
These are immune from the processes of senescence 


book. 


body dies. 


cells. 
which destroy the body. 


Sexual reproduction consists in the union of two repro- 
ductive cells, and in the vast majority of living organisms these 
The young individual 
must be provided with a store of materials to supply its needs 
until it is self-supporting, and accordingly one reproductive 
But if it is thus 
laden it has to sacrifice its mobility : the other cell takes on 
Thus | 


are not alike, but are of two kinds. 


cell contains food materials, usually yolk. 


this function which is essential for the union of both. 


there are ova and sperms, and all the characters whereby an 
individual of one sex differs from one of the other are directly 
referable to the production of the two different kinds of cells 


and to ensuring their union, 


Since some species are parthenogenetic one asks why the 
presence of sperms is so universal a phenomenon in organisms ; 


But the Socialist will not have 
the satisfaction of having helped to blaze the trail: for the 
coming relations between Capital and Labour flow naturally 
from the work of Shaftesbury and the thought of Di:rieli. 
They are based upon the profoundest of social truths—that 
private property is the foundation of civilization and the 
measure of a civilization’s 


The majority of insects do not live long enough to give tl 

factors time to overtake one another and convert the sali 
into an intersex. In birds and mammals, where life is longer 
the possibility of intersexuality would be present were it not 
that in them the sex condition is secondarily governed by - 
secretion from the reproductive gland, itself det: rmined by 
the chromosomes. Goldschmidt’s suggestion that the ri 
tion of these secretions is to prevent the occurrence of inter- 
sexuality is most valuable, and throws an interesting light on 
the way regulatory mechanisms are evolved. The dependence 
of sexual characters on the secretions has enabled partial 
sex reversal to be obtained, by transplanting glands into 
individuals of the opposite sex. ‘The chromosome mechanism 
is thus capable of being overridden. It is probable, however 
that the author is a little too keen on applying the time factor 
to other cases for which the evidence at present is scanty, 
Some of his curves, too, are somewhat hypothetical, ‘ 

With regard to man, the little that is known is quite con- 
sonant with the evidence from other groups ; and the possi- 
bility of sex reversal as a result of some genctical or glandul 
disharmony is by no means excluded in man. 

As a whole it may be said that the study of the determina- 
tion of sex has amply rewarded the investigators, foremost 
among whom the author stands. He is to be congratulated 
on the way in which he has presented the subject: the 
translation, also, is good, and the book is thorouglily up to 
date. It will be eagerly received by all biologists, most other 
scientists and many laymen. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add in conclusion that the discovery of the causes unde rlying 
the determination of sex is not identical with the artificial 
control of them, though this has already been realized in some 
cases, and possibly will be in all. G. R. ve Beer. 


ar 


THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND.* 


Wuen last year we reviewed Mr. Alison Phillips's long and 





} 


important contribution to the new volumes of the Encyclo- 


| paedia Britannica, dealing with the recent political history 
| of Ireland, we expressed our hope that the article, with certain 


in other words, why is sexual reproduction typically bi- | 


parental, for in many cases the egg alone is sufficient ? 


leaves speculations alone. 


of recombination of factors. Such a method 


that they are more likely to produce still fitter forms. 


The factors determining sex, in most groups, are Mendelian, 
and in his chapter on “basic facts” the author gives a 
résumé of Mendelian inheritance, which is, incidentally, one 
of the clearest and most lucid expositions of this subject 


yet written. 

By a simple mechanism of the so-called sex chromosomes, 
factors are distributed in such a way that any given individual 
finds one of two alternative avenues of development before it. 
It may become a sperm or egg producer, male’ or female, 
according to the “ switch” mechanism of the sex chromo- 
somes. 

Further evidence is obtained from the author’s remarkable 
experiments on intersexuality. The factors for both sexes 
are present in each sex, but in different amounts according to 
the sex. Normally the factors for femaleness have a sufli- 
cient ascendancy over those for maleness for the organism 
to be frankly female (and vice versa). In some cases, how- 
ever, it is possible to make the subordinate factors catch up 
the others, and the organism will then be an intersex. The 
carlier in development this overtaking occurs, the more 
pronounced will the intersexuality be, until complete sex 
reversal is obtained. Such reversed animals may be functional 
in their new sex, as has been shown in the case of fowls, frogs 
end moths. Sex is, therefore, the result of a balance between 
the sex factors. 

The introduction of the time relation is of importance. 


Much 
ink has flowed over this question, but the author very properly 
He stresses, however, the im- 
portant point that bi-parental reproduction allows for much 
more variation than uni-parental, because of the possibilities 
must have 
survival value in evolution ; bi-parental forms are fitter in 


necessary enlargements and alterations in order to bring it 
up to date, would be published as a separate volume. In 
doing so we were, it appears, anticipating the intentions of 
the author, whose book, constructed on these lines, is now 
before the public. The last three chapters, which continue 
the story down to the coming into force of the Free State 
Constitution, are, we may add, wholly new. 

In our opinion Mr. Alison Phillips has carried out his 
intention of maintaining an open mind and a judicial spirit 
exceedingly well considering how difficult it is, to use his 
own phrase, * to keep a detached mind amid the turmoil of 
revolution.”” When he adds that **amyone who should succeed 
in doing so would be less than human,” he has our sympathy. 
We are sure he is perfectly sincere when he says that the most 
that he can claim is that he set out “ to write history, not 
propaganda ” ; to find out the truth, if possible, and tell it. 
While reserving the right to criticize and judge the actions of 
those with whom he disagreed, he has, he adds, endeavoured 
to state their case as fully and as fairly as possible. He tells 
us also that when he first went to Ireland he was quite pre- 
pared to live under, and work for, whatever Government the 
Irish people chose to set up. That remains his position. The 
end of the preface recognizes the very grave situation in which 
Ireland is still placed, and notes that ** Ireland starts on her 
new life sadly crippled and handicapped. That she will 
ultimately emerge from her long agony prosperous and happy 
is the prayer of all men of good will.” Mr. Alison Phillips 
makes a good point when he tells us that the revolution in 
Ireland is but part of the revolution which has been in progress 
to a greater or lesser degree everywhere and that the lessons 
it teaches are of universal application. That, he goes on, is 
one reason why this book bears the title, not of ** The Irish 
Revolution,” but of The Revolution in Ireland. 

We shall not now discuss the merits or demerits of the 
revolution in Ireland, but of one thing we are quite sure. ‘The 
turning of the light of publicity on Ireland and the statement 
of the facts, and all the facts, are of the greatest possible 
moment. If the world is to obtain experience from the 
lessons of the past, as we believe it can, it must know what 





* The Mechanism and Physiology of Sex Determination. By Richard Goldschmidt. 
[21s.] 


Translated by W. J, Dakin, D.Sc. London: Methuen, 








* The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923, By W. Alison Phillips, s.ovdon: 
Longmans, |[1l2s, 6d. net.) 
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really happened. We are well aware that many people will 
oy that it is a great pity that Mr. Alison Phillips should have 
thought it necessary to rake up the bad things, the stupid 
things and the cruel things that have been done in Ireland 
juring the last ten years, and that he had better have left the 
jead past to bury its follies and its dead. That strikes us as 
not only a cowardly but a very unwise plea. It is also a very 
" . + . ~ . . gene E 
gofair one. The practical result, if the behest for silence on Ze 
were followed by those who hold the views which Mr. Alison | 7, ce 
Phillips holds, and which we hold, would be that we should | " 
hear only ea-parle statements from the other side. That 
is the plan which has caused great evil to Ireland in the past. 
Nowhere has history been more distorted. Patented 60 years ago, is still the cheapest 
At any rate, the view of the Spectator is clear. We are anti- = “os ue ene oe Pen pr 
: ‘da r ; IE SER Geer ees ssentially simple—nothing to get out o 
revolutionary, using that word in its now usually accepted order ; no stuffing to harbour moth; the 
ense that revolution means change through violence, law- heavily copper-plated springs cannot rust ; 
essness, disorder and, above all, bloodshed in its worst form for convenience of handling it folds in three 
_homicide, arson and bodily persecution. ‘There must be parts ; and it lasts a long lifetime. Used 
i dn toni “ace ieee +t a diane eeak- allie in conjunction with a Heal best hair or 
change in the world, anc 1ere ought to be change » anc often **Best French’’ mattress is the most 
fundamental change ; but unless we make revolution of the comfortable form of bedding obtainable. 7 
kind we have just described “‘ taboo,” there is no hope for ! 5 () 
civilization. But we can create that “ taboo,’’ and make it 3ft. wide, £5 
effective only if we are in possession of the facts, and all the 3 ft.6in., £6; 4ft.6in., £7 10s.; 5ft., £8 5s. 
;. Then we can do a great deal to make people realize Withee sass ease sees csceeecseeseecsueee cesenseseeeeersctes 
facts. Then we g h peo} : DOWN QUILTS: Filled with Real Goose Down 
that revolution is the wrong road by which to reach a benc- : and covered with attractive materials in a large 
. -_. “ k , - . otier » be : variety of dainty patterns and colours. 
ficent change. But, though we want publicity of the kind : Single Size, Double Size, 
that Mr. Alison Phillips has given to the revolution in Ireland, : 6 ft. x 4 ft. 6 ft. x 5 ft. 
‘ S . | * Printed Cotton From 38/- From 47/<« 
we must be content on this occasion to put up a finger-post > Sateen... ca » 82/- » 65/- 
as i . . P 5 oes ‘ . Sn : Japanese Silk .. aa 77/6 ae 98/- 
to his work rather than attempt to discuss under the dis . : BLANKETS & QUILTS. Revised Price List 
advantage of a narrow space the facts he has set forth. 5 Oe Ree Lee on application, = 
In conclusion, we will quote the admirable passage which All Above Carriage Feee. 
ends his book. In it he exactly represents the feeling which, | A little booklet entitled “ The Sommier Spring Mattress,” 
in our view, all good citizens ought to entertain towards the | a on Goes pos Be . spi aasaai sti 
Free State :-— | 
“Whatever bitter popular passions continued to rage beneath the td 
surface, with violent eruptions from time to time, the correct atti- ea O] ‘ es 
tude of the Northern Government towards the Catholic minority, and | 
that of the South ‘mm Government towards the Protestant minority, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W | 
gave promise of a time when what was noblest in the ideals of Wolfe | 
Tone would be realized—when in Ireland there would be no longer | ji, —— a - 


Protestants and Catholics, but only Irishmen. When that day | 
somes the problem presented by the partition will be half solved. 

It is not the only problem hard to solve that lies before the country. 

Yet, now that the worst rage of civil strife has at last subsided, | 
it may be hoped that, under the free institutions so long desired, | 
there may grow up in the Irish people a new sense of the value of | 
law and order, a new capacity for sustained effort in the common- | 
place routine duties of life and a more chastened patriotism— 

which, indeed, implies the rest. Thus in time may Ireland be 

healed of her grievous wounds and recover the prosperity which 

she ultimately enjoyed under the Union. 


That is well and wisely said. J. St. Loe STRACHEY 


AN IMPERIAL PROGRESS.* 
Ever since the machine descended on the West, men alike in 
The nineteenth century 
It lingered over 
To-day we 


life and art have hungered to escape. 
in its first dismay turned to the past. 
mediaeval missals and hid itself in Gothic niches. 
look forward rather to some incredible future, when the soul 
of man shall shake itself free again from material coils. But 










































































to be for ever climbing present mountains to catch glimpses 
of some dazzling ** beyond,” is an arduous task. 
times when we must rest, when we would discover other less 
exacting modes of escape, and are ready to believe that even 
on this harassed globe there must be somewhere regions 
unspoiled of their primitive magic, places where time may be 
felt in all its mellow succession of days and years, of violence 
and peace, where there is yet colour and strange rituals and 
grave gestures. It is then that we turn to such historians as 
Herodotus, Dufferin or Doughty, and in future shall turn 
also, as the mood takes us, to Lord Curzon. For in this book 
he gives us a world near enough to be real and distant enough 
to be fabled. Above all, with him we travel unruffled and at 
ease, with something, too, of the pomp of public dignitaries 
before whose self-possession even the Colossi of Thebes demean 
a little their monstrous bulk. Perhaps the rebel in us will 
sometimes long amid the imperial serenity of this book for 


that * youthful rover,’ to whom Lord Curzon refers in his | 








introduction, ** who was stoned by furious Spaniards ”’ and 
(Continued on neat page.) 
* Tales of Trave By the Marauess Curzon 0 Kedleston. London: Hodder 
and Stouchto 2 [286 net.) 
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—— 
endured all the glory and infamy of naked adventure. We | out and based upon wide reading. Under a wealth of citation 
shall break away and be beggars again, limping along the | and example the writer pursues, however, quite a few simple 
high roads of the world, fighting our way across cruel seas, | themes—very wisely, for if brevity is the soul of wit, reiteration 
or daring, unbacked by governmental permits, the secrets | is the essence of analysis. The first section of the work jg 
of some forbidden mosque. intolerably prolix, and there are shallow chapters (that on the 
And then we shall take this book up again and over our school, for example), but our respect for the book increased 
tired and fretted nerves will steal the renewed sense of rich | throughout, and mothers, in particular, will do well to study 
and varied experiences, enjoyed like a dignified ceremonial, | this powerful instrument for happiness. 
from which the rude impertinences of life are tactfully Professor Bovet’s book,’ on the other hand, is academic and 
excluded. Lord Curzon’s narrative moves, in fact, like our | devoted to clearing the field. Despite the reputation of its 
Thames in summer-time along its fayoured reaches, rippling | author, however, and the clear arrangement of the subject, we 
now and then with a quiet whimsicality, but never tumbling | have found this work strangely vacuous and halting. Would 
over rocks in foam. As literature, therefore, the book suffers | it not have been wiser to withhold these data from publication 
from the defects of its qualities. The style is rounded and | until interpretation could be added? The only conclusions 
equable. It rarely surprises by great moments. It can risc to | indicated so far verge upon the commonplace, and the trans] 
a stately rhetoric, but it is too industriously full often to be | tion appears unskilful. E. J. D. Ravctyrre 
vivid, or to crystallize fact into pure and perfect significance. ' 
In Lord Curzon’s portrait, for example, of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, a most intriguing complex of greatness and 
devilry, no detail is neglected, and yet the face and figure of 
the man fail to live. Possibly this tendency towards tameness | eddies and cross currents that play across the by no means 
is in some ways due to the habit which Lord Curzon confesses | placid surface of the Labour movement in this country. 
to have pursued in all his tfavels, “ of acquainting oneself, | It represents, we gather, the Creed of the Left Wing of the 
so far as possible, with the facts of a case or the features of | official Labour Party, a section absolutely distinct from 
a scene before coming in contact with it. In this way you | Communism since it has no tendency to split with the 
know what to expect that you will find.’ Such a policy | party, and yet keenly divided from the old Trade Unionist 
ensures the accurate observance of fact and the detection of | Right Wing in that it holds the establishment of a Socialist 
such errors as those to which Lord Curzon devotes an inter- | Commonwealth to be the single aim of the Labour movement. 
esting chapter, but it must tend to diminish that immediate | The present pamphlet is rather an attempt to restate the 
reaction to a strange scene out of which beauty, with its | fundamental principles on which such a Commonwealth 
latent element of violence, is born. But though Lord Curzon | would be based than to describe its mechanism. Two 
might seem at times to have so effectively practised himself | extracts will perhaps show what this influential, perhaps 
in Oriental hyperbole that his style can never quite forget | even dominant, section of the Party is aiming at :— 
pretension, this is a secondary matter in a book which reveals Accordingly a socialist society must first eliminate insecurity by 
such untiring and exact curiosity, exhales everywhere the guaranteeing to all its members the essentials of civilized existence, 
charm of perfect courtesy and tells of so much that is new | In so doing it will undoubtedly undermine one of the main motives 
, . aie 4 upon which Capitalism has relied to call forth supplies of productive 
and strange. We have here an inquiry into the vocal Memnon labour—namely, the fear of starvation. This is a serious measure, 
and “The Singing Sands,” in which science and romance | and it is reasonable to suppose that a socialist community will 
are most felicitously wed; an account of “The Drums of |; expect a return in labour from the citizens upon whom it thus 
Kairwan” and “The Amir of Afghanistan” that unmasks | bestows a livelihood ; and that if such return is refused without de 
for us the savage in all his moods; two chapters on | jihood. The obligation to work is the necessary correlative of the 
waterfalls, as enthusiastic as they are geographically | right to live. And it will also be a consequence of this provision 
informing ; an interesting description of Japanese wrestlers, | that industry should be reorganized as rapidly as possible so as to 
‘ “on as ay Spee , | give the maximum scope to motives other than fear to which appeal 
and then a series of “ Pages from a Diary,” which in their | can be made, notably to the professional spirit. It is essential that 
brevity and concentration and their variation of mood are, | the positive policy of developing public services should proceed neck 
from a literary point of view, the best things in the book, | and neck with the relief of the people from fear of starvation. But 
Lastly we have a series of * Humours of Travel,” which are the socialist policy of guaranteeing a minimum of subsistence to all 
. : “es os is fraught with the less risk in that fear and necessity—the motives 
too good, and even in one case too deliciously indiscreet, to | ypon which capitalist industry relies—are already palpably breaking 
spoil by quotation, but which reveal a personality gratifyingly | down, and where they do still operate are rendered ineffective by 
alive to the drollery to be found even in high places. 





a- 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S AIM.* 


Tuls is an interesting little book; for it reflects some of the 


> 


the circumstances of poverty and inefficiency with which they are 
‘ . Se indissolubly connected. It may be argued that the provision of a 
Hucu PA. Favsser. minimum of economic welfare will expedite their collapse ; but it 
is also quite certain that the possibilities of appeal to alternative 

| motives will be much greater in equal, educated and reasonably 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* comfortable society than they are at present; and greater also 


| where industrial organization is primarily directed to the promotion 
Turse two books agree in that view of human nature which | of the general welfare. The provision, therefore, of minimum sub- 
is the basic assumption of Freudians and Calvinists alike— sistence for all must be accompanied by a large extension of public 
that is @: Giniatiain able to cee South chnnaits im ees industrial services. And while we may anticipate that a socialist 
vat man Is a fountain able to send forth simultaneously sweet | community will, within the limits permitted by a society which 
waters and bitter. For the rest, they are poles asunder. see equality highly, continue to rely on the desire for economic 
The first book! is written impulsively and without regard | ¢lterment as distinct from economic subsistence, as an incentive to 
: . Ta ee os | labour, we need not assume that this is the only motive by which 
for style ; its virtues then must lie in vigour of attack and | wenkind is actuated. Indeed, there is abundant evidence of the 
power to carry the reader forward, and herein it succeeds. | effectiveness of other motives. From all ranks of society there 
With warmth and immediacy it brings psycho-analytic | already flows a vast stream of unremunerated labour. Idle rich 
wisdom into the home and urges attention to the new hopes | #24 idle poor are, after all, exceptions. No socialist need fear to 
1 responsibilities the science off to tl nt. N _| admit that the lives of the well-to-do are generally busy. And 
and responsibilities the science offers to the parent. 0 ONe€ | those who depend upon their own efforts for their livelihood dis- 
can read it without secing more clearly how, in a score of | charge in addition an immense amount of voluntary duties as mem- 
ways, the unescapable millstones may be hung by parents or | bers and oflicials ef innumerable organizations—trade unions, 
- > . . SS <7 “Hetiles . aye y “ ‘ » iti ” 
nurses round the neck of the little child, causing a dwarfed churches and societies of every sort and condition. 
and atrophied soyl-life in which inexplicable urges towards | The authors go on to explain that as the necessity of work 
perversion and crime may dog the adult. How deeply, for from fear of starvation is withdrawn so, pari passu, must 
example, the tradition of possessive “love” in a family, the | public enterprise be extended, and they recognize in a passage 
refusal to surrender the child to his own life, is guilty of these | of some realistic insight the importance of not undertaking 
distortions! Male consultants have multiplied somewhat | the first part of their programme without the second :— 
dry and athletic vade-mecums to modern psychology ; there “The exact form of public services to be developed is a mattet 
was a need for a parallel literature written, like this book of method rather than of end, and we are here concerned with funda- 
“ s “pe ae ? | mentals alone. But it is essential to emphasize that as individual 
by & — with her eal an the cradle and a | ere rights of property are limited, and individual security guaranteed, 
desire for a child’s happy future in her heart. The book, | so must communal industry and communal saving be developed. 
however, is not merely a cri du ceur; it is firmly sketched | If communal enterprise does not enter into the field which private 
enterprise vacates, starvation and ruin will. Here, perhaps, lies 


— 





* (1) Mother and Son, By C, Gasquoine Hartley. London: Eveleigh Nash and waheibtieine fide 
Grayson, [7s. 6d. net.}——(2) The Fighting Instinet, i By Pierre Bovet, Litt.D, * The Labour Party's Aim, By Seven Members of the Labour Party, London: 
Translated by J, ¥, I. Greig, M.A, London; Allen and Unwin, (10s, 6d, net.) Allen and Unwin. [ls. 6d.) 
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the chief weakness of present Labour policy. This policy tends to 
concentrate on one only of the two lines of socialist development. It 
seeks, by taxation and industrial legislation, to make the position of 
the owners of capital and employers of labour increasingly unhappy ; 
and by collective bargaining and legislation to make the position of 
the worker decreasingly wretched. In this way it will, if carried 
far enough, eventually stop the capitalist and employer from per- 
forming their only useful functions, namely, the management and 
initiation of enterprises and the accumulation of new capital, while 
the workers will plainly become increasingly unwilling to discharge 
their functions in the existing condition of industry. We thus 
approach gradually—in this country very gradually—towards a 
breakdown of the whole industrial system. The collapse is long 
delayed because, on the one hand, workers are really much more 
ready to work under good conditions or bad than a student of 
Labour or anti-Labour literature might suppose. They are not 
actuated by purely economic motives, and the improvement in 
their position is so slow that the mass of them are nowhere in sight 
of being able to live in luxurious idleness on any kind of dole. On 
the other hand, few things in this world are so much exaggerated 
as the poverty and self-depreciation of capitalists. Their ability 
to bear taxation is immensely greater than they like to pretend ; 
the check to saving consequent upon fresh taxation is still largely 
mvthical, or at worst temporary. None the less, a point must 
some day be reached at which the amelioration of the workers’ 
position at the expense of property-owners and employers will lead 
to a breakdown. And the greater the success and the wider the 
scope of present Labour policy, the sooner will that point be reached. 
It is evident that Labour is quite well aware of this danger ; it is 
equally evident that the present method of meeting it is dangerous, 
and is responsible for the gradual watering down of Labour policy 
from Socialism to a form of Radicalism, whose only difference from 
that of professed Liberals is that it keeps five or ten years in advance 
of this.” 

The Labour Party is prolific in little handbooks explaining 
the aim of the movement, and the ordinary reader has perhaps 
become a little jaded by these reiterated reconstructions of 
the world in which he lives. But it is really extremely 
important that people who do not believe in the Socialist 
remedy should keep abreast of the aims and tenets of the 
Socialist Party. Otherwise they too often find themselves 
exposing the fallacy of some proposition which their opponents 
have abandoned these ten years. This indeed may be 
effective enough on the platform, but it hardly takes the 
argument much further. At present the ignorance of the 
ordinary man about Socialists is only equalled by that of 
the Socialist about ordinary men. 

EvELYN Joun STRACHEY. 


KNUT HAMSUN.* 

Since Knut Hamsun was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1920 more 
English readers have begun to take notice of him. Yet it is 
unlikely that the majority are familiar with more than two 
of his novels, Hunger and Growth of the Soil. Nearly thirty 
years divide these two, and of those years, each in some sense 
a step upward to a sane and profounder view of life, Miss 
Larsen has given in this book an adequate if scarcely inspiring 
account. She is too genially talkative to be a subtle critic, 
but she supplies us here in brief and readable form with the 
main facts of Hamsun’s life, relating them, as with him is 
peculiarly necessary, both to the contradictions of his 
personality and the course of his work as a creative writer. 
Of each novel she gives an abbreviated summary and attempts 
to define its place in the development of his philosophy. 

Readers of Hunger and Growth of the Soil cannot have failed 
to notice with surprise the feverishness of the one and the 
slow if labouring serenity of the other. Each illustrates 
what Miss Larsen names the two warring tendencies in the 
Norwegians—the generous, untamed impatience which made 
them Vikings, and the longing to strike roots deep in native 
soil, which marked the peasantry. Hamsun, both in his life 
end his art, embodies the two strains at their purest, and his 
history is the tale of his advance from the expression of the 
one impulse to that of the other. By birth he was attached 
to the peasantry, by environment to the adventurous fisher 
folk of Nordland ; in early manhood he wandered, restless and 
without purpose, accepting any manual labour, both in his 
own country and America. He returned to pursue for a 
short time a precarious existence in journalism, until the 
publication of Hunger in Copenhagen rescued him from 
destitution. From that time his future as a writer was secure, 
and his evolution may be traced in the novels. Briefly it 
Tepresented the substitution as hero of a type, endowed with 
the patience and integrity of the soil, for those types of 
combined generosity and foolishness, thriftless rebels against 





* Anu Hameun, By Hanna Astrup Larsen, London: Gyldendal, _[5s, net,] 
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a callous material civilization, which are the marked feature 
of his earlier books. Of such a type, Growth of the Soil 
is his final and in some ways epic expression. 

Miss Larsen makes no attempt to estimate Hamsun’s 
comparative position in European literature, although she 
refers to some of his more obvious weaknesses, his lack of 
psychological insight and superficial naturalism; but her 
book should at least help English readers to select the best 
of his work and relate it to an intelligible whole. 


ISLANDS LURING AND UNALLURING.* 
“ EVERYONE knows about Tobago,’ writes Mr. Stephen 
McKenna. But everyone does not know about Tobago, and 
knows very little about Jamaica, hardly as much of Cuba, and 
practically nothing at all about the Bahamas, one of the 
islands of which has suggested a title for Mr. MeKenna’s book.' 
Nor, to be quite frank, has one learnt much about any of these 
magic isles by the time the book is at anend. Of information 
of the informational kind there is scarcely any: once the 
author coyly introduces a notice of the manufacture of Havana 
cigars, and again is pessimistic and sententious on the Volstead 
Prohibition Act. Indeed, anything like gritty fact obviously 
repels him, and the value of the book lies in its suggestion 
of atmosphere. Without full-length pictures, but in a flitting 
series of impressionist notes, one is made to feel the sunlight, 
the colour, the magnificent exuberance of the life of the 
tropies. It is certain that Mr. McKenna would not tolerate 
anyone speaking disrespectfully of the Equator in his presence, 
and he seems to think that happiness in no inconsiderable 
degree depends upon our proximity to it, and is most especially 
to be found in the Bahamas, ‘the first Holiday Islands of 
the world.” 

But a description of the tropics fills but a fraction of the 
book, which in the main consists of a charming olla podrida 
of literary criticism, voces populi, boardship chatter, and 
musings on subjects that vary from anonymous correspon- 
dents to the Westminster Pancake greeze and the omniscience 
of modern novelists (which makes one surprised at meeting 
“manana” and ** Sidney” Smith). All is touched in with a 
light and pleasant hand, and it is pleasant to read again the 
story of the (alleged) schoolboy who construed : ‘* Abiit: he 
went out to dinner; excessit: he had too much to drink ; 
erupil: he was taken ill ; evasit: he said it was the lobster.” 

iverything that By Intervention of Providence is, The 
Impossible Island* is not. It is the Baedeker-cum-Sportman’s- 
Guide type of book, and conducts the tourist with gun and rod 
s;tisfactorily over parts of the particularly inviting island of 
Corsica, where the trout are numerous but small, the inhabi- 
tants untruthful and brutal to animals, and the brigands in 
the maquis far less to be feared than those who remain in the 
towns to run the hotels. 


EAST INDIA TRADE. 

THERE is considerable importance in the history of the East 
India trade during the seventeenth century. The great figure 
of Clive commonly obscures the student’s perspective, so 
that he thinks of Plassey as the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the great Company. In reality, as Professor Khan points 
out, it was under, and, to a large extent, in spite of, the Stuarts 
and the Protectorate that the East India Company achieved 
that enormous expansion of trade which led in due course to 
our Indian Empire. 





The period also illustrates forcibly the close connexion of | 


economic theory with commercial and industrial activity. 
The Mereantilists, Mun, Childe, and others, treated the whole 
question purely from the business point of view, and the 
Company's activities were an instrument in the hands of 
Mereantilism. The very existence of the Company depended 
in the long run upon steady and adequate support from the 
Crown, as representing the Executive. Gradually the interests 
of Company and Crown were identified (the realism of 
Charles I. securing one more notable victory over the idealism 
of his father and grandfather), and, that identification once 
established, the Indian trade expanded enormously ; so 


* (1) By Iptervention of Providence, By Stephen MeKenna, London: Chapman 
and Hall, [7s, 6d, nét.] (2) The Impossible Island, Corsica: its People and 
Sport, By “ Snalile.”” London: Witherby. [10s, 6d, net.) 

t The Last India Trade in the Seventeenth Century : in its Political and Economic 
Aspects, iby Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S, London; Oxford 
University I’ress, [14¢.] 
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enormously that, during the last decade of the century, the 
Company, led by the Mercantilists, demanded Free Trade With 
all the energy with which under James I. it had called for 
Mercantilism. This startling volte face of English economic 
theory in the seventeenth century is thus merely an example 
of the interdependence of the Trade, the Executive activity 
and the economic theory of a nation. p 

The book suffers from a certain amount of unnecessary 
repetition, and a plethora of quotations from original docu- 
ments, whose language is picturesque rather than lucid, But 
it is a thorough and careful study, which is a definite addition 
to works on a period which has occupied many brilliant 


historians. VAL GIELGU 
AL GIELGUD, 


POETS AND POETRY. 





A BOX OF PAINTS.* 
Tus book is one of those rare and delightful productions in 
which collaboration between poet and artist results in a single 
work of art. Mr. Rutherston’s pen and water-colour illustra- 
tions by the fresh lyrical quality of their pattern and colour 
fascinate immediately, but the full beauty of Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott’s poems emerges only by degrees. Their delicate 
perfection, their quietness and ease, the absence in them of all 
conscious pursuit of novelty, give them, at first, for the 
reader of present-day verse, an air of conventionality. The 
tendency at the present time is to attach far too great import- 
ance to the innovator, who is not necessarily a great or evena 
small artist. Such an attitude resulted, before the War, in 
the curious spectacle of a crowd of not unintelligent persons 
giving serious and patient attention to the late lamented (but 
still living) Marinetti and his crew : it results also in the more 
pardonable mistake of believing that the works of those great 
innovators and charming composers, Debussy and Ravel, are 
supreme as music. In the case of Mr. Scott, we find a genuine 
artist using the conventions with beauty and originality. He 
is a symbolist: his poems are all symbols of meanings and 
emotions which (as in all true symbolism) can be most 
completely and accurately expressed only in the poems 
themselves ; for to attempt to analyse and explain the true 
symbol is to ruin its beauty and distort and diminish its 
truth. Here is an example :— 
**I locked the gold Sun with a key 

That lasting joy might dwell with me ; 

The sun did scorch my hands and feet 

But to my heart refused his heat ; 

So the swift flame with captive rage 

Consumed me in his glowing cage. 

Who shall unseal a tomb of song ? 

Who a flame of jey prolong ? 

Joy, most nigh the touch of air 

That lifts a leaf and is not there ? 

Evening done, the sun is dead 

And all voice is vanished.” 
The spirit of what is so vividly presented there in symbolical 
form by images and sensations could doubtless be translated 
into the letter, namely, into abstractions placed in logical 
relation, but the translation would ruin almost all the emotional 
truth created by the poem, just as a flower is ruined when 
dissected and classified into stamens, pistil, and so many 
petals and sepals. 

One is tempted to quote from many of these poems, because 
when lyrical poetry is good and satisfying one becomes 
impatient of trying to say things about it. It speaks for 
itself : why, then, should the critic intrude ?_ In more than one 
of Mr. Scott’s poems we come upon that moment, found in 
certain old ballads and here and there in all the finest lyrical 
poetry, when the sense seems to sink below the threshold of 
familiar reason and to be ‘submerged into a kind of music 
played upon associations too deep for analysis :— 

** A star-deep water folded bare, 

An aspen thin in ghostly air, 

A sign, a memory, a bird flown, 

A wild bird’s claw prick in the moon, 

The woodman’s dream of fallen snow 

And the wind fallen ; love is so.” 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott is already known as a writer. The 
Architecture of Humanism, published nine years ago, attracted 


With drawings by Albert 
(8s, 6d. net.) 





* A Box of Paints: Poems. By Geoffrey Scott. 
Rutberston, London: at the Office of the Bookman’s Journel. 
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considerable attention, but if he continues to write poetry on 
a level with A Box of Paints he is likely to be known in the 
first place as a poet. 

The Curwen Press who made and printed the book have 
accomplished | in ita beautiful piece of work. The reproduction 
of Mr. Rutherston’s drawings is the very perfection of 


colour-printing. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


A POET'S OPERA.* 

Mr. Davies's ly rical felicities bind together and bestar the 
three acts of his new Tramp’s Opera. The abundant songs 
are like birds in a wood, singing now solitary and now all 
together, though the trees are obscured by the mist of 
decaying months, or sparse-leaved in a lingering spring. 
That is to say, his lyries are, as we might expect them 
to be, the bravest things in his brave adventure into opera, 
and the most beautiful of his effects as he moves about in 
a world not quite realized. There is perhaps a slight plot 
and a little action, and there are three acts, but these might 
be reduced to one without any damage to the simplicitieS 
of the work ensuing; and it is indeed interesting to note 
Mr. Davies carrying his simplicity into the sophistication of 
the theatre, and resolving to write no differently for all the 
glittering strangeness of his surroundings. How this opera 
might endure the daintification of the stage, or its cruelty, 
it is not easy to decide; hopes of production have been 
deferred, and Expectation sits holding her head despondently 
managers walk about jingling their organizing 
charities, and talking of Art and Knighthoods. 

Apart from the lyrics, the managers may perhaps hold 
themselves excused for doubting the actable merits of this 
opera, for they are not very obvious. Act I. opens with 
the song and dialogue of lodging-house keepers, who talk of 
their daughter's passion for the rogue that deceives them with 
his flourishing of a mythical estate. Act III. opens with 
the rogue in prison for his fraud, where he lies musing upon 
him enters a lawyer with the 


while coins, 


the mind of man; and to 


following news :— 


“ Lawyer: My dear young man, it is all true. I have the 
documents in my own hands. Here is the account of his death, 
taken from ‘The South African Timely Bladder,’ which I will 


5th of April, when the old 


now read to you. (Reads.) ‘On the 
he suddenly saw in his 


gentleman was out walking on his estate, 


path a large diamond, the size of an ostrich’s egg. The light so 
dazzled him that he became giddy, and, being a very old man, 


down he fell. This would not have mattered much, but unfor- 
tunately (shall we say fortunately 7) the old man in falling struck 
a large nugget of gold, weighing more than half a ewt., and from 
this blow he never recovered.’ ” 

poor uncle!” is all the rogue can cry, 
stunned by the information that brings him a fortune not 
now mythical. Between the two acts beggars and a gipsy 
and ordinary people pass and talk, very much in the way 
that Mr. Davies’s delightful prose books have taught us to 
enjoy ; for they are all rather happy people, and made for 
enjoyment. But it is the have said, that bind 
all together, and it is late in the day to praise these. Who 
else could write :— 


“My uncle, my 


lyrics, as we 


“Such quiet nights we'll have again, 
And walk, when early morning comes, 
Those dewy cemeteries, the fields— 
When they are white with mushroom tombs 
or that cleanly wantonness beginning, “* Her body’s a 
fine house ? He is the purest of poets, and if we are wise 
we will not ask for stones when he gives us such bread, 


FICTION. 


MR. SWINNERTON.F 


“Nocrurne ” was a tour de force of intensity and com- 
pression: the emotional experience of a lifetime gathered 
into the events of a single night. In Young Felix Mr. 
Swinnerton has swung to the opposite extreme. It is a study 
in sequence, not in accumulation, a “ slice of life,” casually 


It is, in fact, the 
of a character too 


bounded by infancy and early middle age. 
leisurely record, almost the 
(Continued on next page.) 


discussion, 





Davies, With 


6d.) 


* True Travellers a Tramp's Opera in Three Acts, 
Decorati ms by William Nicholson, London: Cape. 
t Young Feliz, By Frank Swinnerton, London; 
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Brooklands, 
Nov. 7th:— 


Miss Ivy Cummings 
(Frazer-Nash) created 


the following new 
British Class K 
records (standing 
start) :— 

Kilometre 61°79 m.p.h. 
Half-mile . 60°84 m-p.h. 
Mile . 68°58 m,p.h. 
Mr. J. A. Joyce on 
the “200 mile” A-¢ 
climbed Br eGo 
Test Hill in 8.28 secs., 
the fastest time accom- 
plished by any type of 
motor propelled 
vehicle. 


BOTH USED CAS: ROL 





Cablegram dated 
Johannesburg, 5/11/23 
““ SATURDAY ADAIR ON 
ESSEX BROKE AMERICAN 
CLASS RECORD DURBAN 

JOMANNESBURG By 46 
MINUTES THANKS TQ 
CASTRO! 


WM, CAMPBELL.” 


SPANISH 
Grand Prix 


FOR LIGHT CARS 


Sitges (Barcelona) Nov. 4th. 


ist, 2nd 
and 3rd 


ALL ON 


WAKEFIELD 








FIKST: Mr. D. Resta (Talbot). 
SECOND: Sy A. Divo 
(Talbot). 
THIRD : Count Zborowski 
(Aston Martin) 
n Indcx and Price List F1 
. WAKEFIELD & CO., bed, 
All British Firm. 
sts in Motor L ication. 


Wakefix Id House, chssonene E.C. 2, 
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genial, too much at home in the world, too conscious of other 
people’s claims and points of view, to engineer a crisis or put 
fate to the touch. Andalso too unselfish. Felix is a charming 
person, naturally averse to “ scenes,” always at pains to find 
a via media and save people’s feelings; and yet not too 
invertebrate or dependent to act on his convictions and accept 
the unhappy consequences. 

Surrounded from the start by people, if not of more character 
at any rate with more pronounced characteristics than his, he 
is necessarily seen always in the light of a relationship, over- 
shadowed, but not eclipsed. To summarize his influence, 
which was always “for good,” could hardly be achieved 
without recourse to the vocabulary of sentimentalism. This, 
with so much space at his command, Mr. Swinnerton success- 
fully avoids, and Felix is never a prig, or the consciously 
beneficent child of certain Victorian novels. But one has 
only to consider the squalid straitened circumstances of his 
youth, almost Russian in their rigour—circumstances in 
which, if the pudding was not actually beaten with an iron 
bar it was because the bar had been pawned ; one has only to 
consider the forced marches by night from slum to slum, with 
tradesmen and tax-collectors at his parents’ heels, to realize 
how intolerably dreary their life would have been without 
Felix. 

The creation of a character whom one would be glad to 
mect and even to live with is a great and rare achievement in 
modern fiction. It is true one would have to draw the line at 
Felix’s wife, Estelle, just as he, eventually, had to draw it. 
His love affairs came easily to him, and those clandestine 
encounters by the street lamp and the pillar-box show the 
least attractive side of his personality, the only side that was 
common in the grain. But just as Felix is an inconclusive 
character, lovable in the main, so Mr. Swinnerton’s book 
remains very readable—in spite of what seems a deliberately 
low tension, an unselective and inclusive treatment, very 
little construction and very little emphasis. If Mr. Swinnerton 
had not spread his net so wide, if he had restricted himself to 
the exposition of situation or an idea, his book would have 
gained in perspective and hit one’s imagination harder ; but 
its flexibility would have suffered and its admirable incidental 
portraits lost their fullness and significance. Here is one :— 

* Another year of life saw the Hunters in another home .. . 
In one of the ugly main thoroughfares of Holloway they had a 
melancholy flat upon a first floor. Above them, with his grown-up 
daughters, lived a man who worked in a restaurant ; below, a lady 
so aristocratically languid in manner that her dropped and mis- 
placed aitches came as a surprise. ‘ Haim so delicate,’ she would 
say, stressing the ‘cate.’ ‘Mai constichution’s weak. But hai’m 
most select as to who I assoshiate with.’ And she would hold her 
elbows with bc@h hands, looking pale to death and not quite sane.” 

Young Feliz is a compromise, especially a compromise with 
the prophetic omniscient attitude affected by those novelists 
whose characters only move, only have life, at their creator's 
beck and call. Mr. Swinnerton takes snapshots of Ma and 

’a and Grumps and Felix, but he never suggests that these 
glimpses coud be linked into a cinematograph film. He 
compromises, tuo, with all extremes, whether of emotion of 
action, or of character. When we most yearn for an absolute, 
for perfection, for a superlative, all he will give us is imper- 
fection and, at most, a comparative. We promised ourselves 
great things of Felix’s talent, only to learn ultimately that, 
though well above the mediocrity mark, he is * deficient in 
invention.” What an unheroie deficiency ! 

“ None of his work was the best he could do. None of his work 
has ever been the best he could bave done. . . . He was no genius. 
He was too facetious to be a genius. And he had not that hard 
self-esteem which many groundlings mistake for genius in the self- 
elect. But he was a good working craftsman. .. .” 

Mr. Swinnerton contrives to strike a compromise even with 
disillusion ; it cannot disturb the poise of his attitude, 
supported as that attitude is by a confidence in life itself, not 


in an ideal pattern demanded of life. L. P. HartLey 


VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. By E. F. Benson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

It occasionally amuses Mr. E. F. Benson to try to make his 
readers’ flesh creep. Such is his aim in this collection of short 
stories. The two best, however, are exceedingly amusing, 
one being a very plain-spoken story about a gentleman called 
“Mr. Tilly,” who is killed at Hyde Park Corner, and in 
disembodied form instantly proceeds to the séance which he 
was about to attend before the accident. The other is a highly 
amusing account of how the Greek god, Machaon, son of Aescu- 
lapius, not only prescribes for a case of cancer, but walks 


(Hutchinson. 





down an English road in full Greek costume ; which perf 
mance, apparently, is helpful in gaining credit for the treatment 
he prescribes. = 
ADVISORY BEN. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’ elaboration of his idea is not as good as th 
idea itself. His heroine, * Advisory Ben,” otherwise Min 
Benita Staveley. opens an office, which, like a certain Victorian 
guide-book, should have been labelled ** Enquire within about 
everything.” She gets a good many people out of scrapes an 
undertakes much useful work, but Mr. Lucas’ accounts of 
doings suffer from being too superficial, so that the human 
element in each undertaking is not adequately developed, 


THE DAY’S JOURNEY. By W. B. Maxwell. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The ends of the lives of selfish and self-centred people are 
so unpleasant that Mr. Maxwell discounts the interest of hig 
readers by beginning his novel with an account of the senility 
of his two principal characters. It may, however, be doubted 
whether even without this the story of Wilfred Heber ang 
Carrington Bird was worth telling. It is, no doubt, a photo- 
graphic account of the lives of two undistinguished people as 
to whom the only interest is that they are human beings. The 
account of their adventures in the trenches in France does 
not ring entirely true, and, as a whole, the book is not as 
successful as most of the works of this author. 


AS THE WHIRLWIND PASSETH. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 
A very interesting story of the founders of the settlement 
of Australia. It can be recommended to anyone interested in 
our Overseas Dominions. 


(Ti 1ornton 


By Mary Gaunt. (John 


RELIGION. 
THE CHURCH AT PRAYER. 


and Co. 6s.) 

The author of this thoughtful and suggestive book is under 
no delusion as to the present religious situation :— 

“Christendom is leaving the Church. In some parts of the 
world the process is nearly complete; few among our official 
bodies realize how rapidly the process is advancing in our own 
country. It is not easy for ministers of religion to see what is 
going on outside their own small circles ; indeed, it is common 
to hear the clergy speak of the greatness, or even of the triumph, 
of their own party, when all the time not five per cent. of their 
adult parishioners come near their own parish church.” 
One great cause of this is, he believes, the survival of obsolete 
notions of prayer, which is primarily neither petition nor 
intercession, nor even worship, but “the personal com- 
munion of man with God.” The aim of The Church at 
Prayer is to make churchgoing a “* reasonable service.” And 
here “the man outside can help us: he sees that all our 
controversies are a little mad. Indeed, the clergy do tend 
to lose their sanity of outlook without the laity—and most 
of the laity are now outside.” ‘The future of the Churches 
depends on their regaining this estranged element—a diflicult, 
a very difficult, thing to do. 


THOMAS DE COBHAM : Bishop of Worcester, 1317-1327. 
By E. H. Pearce, Litt.D. (S.P.C.K. 15s.) 

This careful study of a fourteenth-century bishop, by the 
present occupant of his historical see, while a labour of love 
on the part of the writer, gives us a vivid picture of an 
English prelate of the later Middle Age. ‘Thomas de Cobham, 
known as “ The Good Clerk,” after a life spent in_ the 
administrative service of the Crown, during which, in 13813, 
he seems narrowly to have missed promotion to the Metro- 
politan Chair of Canterbury, was Bishop of Worcester 1317 
1327, and the detailed diocesan records have enabled Bishop 
Pearce to follow his various activities during his tenure of 
the see. He seems to have been a typical mediaeval bishop 
—perhaps the episcopal type has changed little between 
then and now—decorous, business-like, conscientious, if 
neither particularly inspiring nor particularly inspired. The 
state of his diocese, while not free from scandals, cannot be 
described as scandalous—he died, it must be remembered, 
before the Black Death ; much of his work was monotonous, 
and of routine character; he was a good administrator, 
and in every way an excellent man. The memoir is a valuable 
example of the material of which history is made. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THE IRENICUM OF 

FORBES. Translated and edited by E. G. Selwyn. 

bridge: University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Though we do not now think on the lines of the theology 
of the seventeenth century, for students of Scottish Church 
history Forbes’ Irenicum has a certain documentary interest; 
and this translation of the First Book of that once famous 
treatise, which is dedicated to the memory of the late Professor 
James Cooper, is put forward not only in usum scholarum, 
but with the practical design of promoting the Union move 
ment as it bearson the relations between the Church of England 


By Perey Dearmer. (Clarke 


JOHN 
(Cam- 





and the Unreformed Churches, in particular the Church of 
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Rome. The translator wishes to treat the doctrine and 
ceremonial of the Eucharist very much as Forbes _ tr sats 
fpiscopacy and the Five Articles passed by the General 
ssembly at Perth (1618) and ratified by Parliament three 
vears later. Neither the cases nor their circumstances are 
vrallel ; and the book would perhaps have come more 
appropriately from Messrs. Mowbray than from the University 
Press. The learned and excellent John Forbes, of Corse, the 
con of the first Bishop of Edinburgh, was the most eminent 
of the “* Aberdeen Doctors,” the Moderates of an immoderate 
qge ; men who, like Hooker and Jeremy Taylor in England, 
wearied of strife, saw that the quest ions which distracted the 
yarious Churches were not religious, but things indifferent 
which might reasonably vary with the varieties of circum- 
stances, place and time. But neither in England nor in 
scotland would the Church tolerate moderation ; the violent 
“bore it away.” 

THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND RELIGION. By W. J. 

Perry. (Methuen and Co. 6s, net.) 

There should be a “ Sicherhcits-polizei” for people who 
write learned books, to prevent them from being run away 
with by their own theories. Possibly these officers would 
then have intervened in the case of the work before us. The | 
theory isthis, that high archaic culture all over the world sprang | 
from a single race of teachers, ** the Children of the Sun, who | 
emerged from Heliopolis in Egypt intent upon the discovery 
of the Earthly Paradise and of the magical “ life-givers,” | 

| 





such as gold, that they used in ritual. ‘* All communities,” 
says the writer, ** whose history is known derive their culture 
from some pre-existing community and ultimately, it would 
seem, from the archaic civilization ruled over by the Children 
of the Sun, which civilization has spread over the Earth as | 
the result of the desire for givers-of-life.” The Children of | 
the Sun, however, are exempt from this law of filiation, it 
seems; they invented their own culture—‘ the original 
group of * life-givers’ may have had a specifie origin in the | 
brain of a man ’’—and thus we return to the idea of an Adam, 
as it were, for culture. For the author does not agree with 
the psychologists that men born at different periods and 
places may, through their common human mentality, have 
hit upon the same type of tomb or symbol, as, for example, 
they agreed upon two legs and two arms apiece. And he does | 
not suggest that any touch of mercantilism led one of the | 
Children of the Sun to establish himself, as was their wont, where 
riches abounded —yet it has never been thought cynical to hold | 
that the Phoenicians, for instance, undid their corded bales 
in these islands upon a strict commercial basis. We see, then, 
how great a burden is laid upon the data by the purely non- 
economic explanation. Yet the idea is romantic and sup- 
orted here by such a wealth of instances from primitive folk- 
be all over the world that the volume is well worth reading 
fur these alone. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 


HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY: THALES TO 
DEMOCRITUS. By B. A. G. Fuller, Ph.D. (Jonathan | 
Cape. 12s. 6d. net.) | 

This is a saddening book, if we are to believe what we read | 
in Dr. Fuller’s preface :— 

“... many American university curricula are faced with the | 

problem of acquainting, wholesale and in the brief term of one 

semester, large numbers of innocent and incurious youths with what 
every young man should know about the history of Greek 

Philosophy.” 

Their needs, and those of the general public, have led him to 

attempt ‘*‘a simple, painless, and not unentertaining history 

of Greek Philosophy as a whole.” So far as it is possible to 
convey to a Greekless and philosophically uneducated audience | 
an adequate idea of a complicated and thorny subject, he may 
fairly claim to have succeeded. Without originality or 
part’ pris he sets down in the terms of modern philosophical 
language the problems Thales and his successors tried to solve, 
and the answers they gave, and attempts to supply an historic 
background to his subject. This involves not only a sketch 
of Greek religion, but also a fancy picture of Periclean society, 
which is perhaps the weakest section of the book. It was 
mevitable, with these premises, that his account, both of the 
religious and philosophical systems, should be more definite 
and more completely rounded off than the evidence warrants ; 
but he has faithfully followed his authorities and interpreted 
them intelligibly, not even sparing us allusions to Kinstein, 

The book is certainly “* not unentertaining.” For example, 

in speaking of the weakness of the system of Parmenides, he 

remarks: ‘It is, however, only just to remember that the 

Whole history of philosophy is plaintive with the mewings of 

metaphysicians who have found it easier to get up the tree 

of knowledge than to get down again.” Or again: “ ‘In 
everything,’ as in a well-shaken cocktail, ‘there is a portion 
of everything.’ This is a description of the particles of 

Anaxagoras. The attribution to Pythagoras of the “ view 

that everything is a sum or number of discreet units” is 





| makes the investment still more profitable. 





Probably due to the transatlantic printer. 





WISE MEN 


provide for their later years this way 


Mr A gets cheque for £4,215 at age of 58 


Mr B e~+ ” »,§.- ae... » & 
Mr C ,, aa a ee as we te 
ver DD « za » See as « « OO 


Write to us to-day for particulars. You will receive in 
reply details of a Plan which, if adopted, will mean great 
things for you and yours. Everything will be explained 
very clearly, with exact figures, showing how easy it is to 
make provision for your own later years and at the same 
time to secure adequate financial protection for your 
family. 

The Plan involves a fixed number of annual deposits 
of an agreed upon amount, which you can easily spare 
out of your income. This money grows and grows and 


| grows, and to it are added generous profits earned by the 
| most progressive Insurance Company in the Empire, so 


that the total sum to be handed over to you on a given 
date is amazingly in excess of your deposits. 


Every year you save a nice little bit on your income 
tax—as rebate is allowed on all such deposits—and this 
If you should 
be rendered permanently unable to follow any gainful 
occupation, the deposits will be made for you by the 
Company, and a pension will be paid you until the Capital 
amount becomes due. 


Should the accident or illness prove fatal, then your 
family would receive the large Capital sum at once, plus 
half of every deposit you have made. 


Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, but younger and 
older mem may participate with advantage. You can arrange to 
draw the money at any age—50, 55, 60, just as you desire. The 
deposits can be according to your means. At the agreed date, 
you may, if you prefer, have an Annuity for life instead of the 
cash sum, 

The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which 


creates this fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £35,000,000 
under strict Government supervision, You have, therefore, 


| unimpeachable security. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approx- 
imate amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any 
obligation on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment Insurance to your own 


circumstances. Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 78 Canada House, Norfolk 


Street, London, W.C. 2. 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICB, 
Assets .. ee oe ee oe £50 ,000 ,000 
Anneal Income ve ee ee ee £7 509,009 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus anuually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest returu and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 


LONDON OFFICB: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 4. 


W, C, Fispgr, Manager for the United Kingdom, 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By F. C. 
Bartlett, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


This is an industrious book about the psychological traits 
at work in early as in advanced society, but it is a saddening 
one. The savage’s bows, head-dresses and war-drums are 
stultified and sad things to look at in a museum: the lay 
‘figure of a savage set up in psychological laboratories is equally 
a sad thing to beheld. In this book, for instance, there are 
ten chapters about him ; each has an argument prefixed and 
a summary appended, each is quite logical and quotes the 
proper authorities. Surely it ought to show clearly how he 
works. It does not; the method itself is unreal, and the 
savage is left like a ventriloquist’s dummy, seated upon the 
knee of his “‘ uncle.’ Chapter VI. upon “cultural acquisition 
by borrowing ” is as lively as any, for it tells the tale of how 
John Rave became the prophet of the Winnebago Indians— 
although here again this piece of culture grows far less racy 
at the hands of its borrower. Still, the story of the diffusion 
of culture and of its elaboration is diligently set forth, and the 
book in general may be safely recommended to students at 
seats of learning, whose duty it is, for purposes of their 
degree, to approach the study of man from this academic 
angle. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ECHO DE PARIS : a Study from Life. By Laurence Housman. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This little play has been written by Mr. Housman round an 
incident in real life, of which he was the witness. It was in 
Paris in the autumn of 1899, and took place outside a café, 
preliminary to a small luncheon party at which Oscar Wilde 
was the principal guest. Of the work itself the author tells 
us that he had intended to include it in his Dethronements, 
since it is, like the dialogues in that book, a record of 


failure, ““and failures interest me more generally than 
success. If I am asked why, my answer is that they 
seem to reveal human nature more truly, and, on the 


whole, more encouragingly, than anything else in the world.” 
From the literary standpoint we find that the greatest 
interest of the play is in its preservation of some of Wilde’s 
conversation. He was an artist who created out of his own 
personality a work of art, highly elaborate and artificial, like 
his poems, but none the less a more genuine achievement, 
perhaps, than anything that he wrote except a couple of 
comedies. Unfortunately, there was a flaw in the marble, 
so that the illusion he had built up was shattered, but that 
does not prevent it from having had, for a moment, a real 
‘xistence. In the atmosphere of tragedy in which this scene 
is set there is little doubt that certain small affectations, an 
excessive urbanity, jar on the natural taste. None the less, 
it was worth while giving permanence to this hour of graceful 
sonversation, an accomplishment which in_ itself is rare, 
but raised by Wilde to the artistic level of written work. He 
possessed most of the talents of the conversationalist, from 
the gift of epigram to the highly-developed power of anecdote 
which became in his hands often a lengthy and beautiful fable. 
Readers may wonder how accurately Mr. Housman has remem- 
bered. That we cannot tell; but his reconstruction is all of a 
piece, and exhibits that elegant and paradoxical style which 
is one of the marks of his original. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
CAPITAL LEVY AND 
NATIONAL CREDIT, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,-—Notwithstanding the rally which occurred in the 
American Exchange on Monday, there is still a decline 
for the week, while even the present quotation is not 
far from the lowest of the year. Several causes, no 
doubt, have contributed to these conditions, some of 
them being legitimate, such as an advance in our imports, 
but the most important factor during the past few weeks, 
in the opinion of the City, has been the revival by the 
Labour Party of the Capital Levy proposals on the 
eve of the Election. It is true that the City, as a whole, 
regards the chances of the return of a Labour Party to 
be almost negligible. Nevertheless, there is appre- 
hensiveness, first, lest the unexpected should happen, 
and, second, lest some cleavage over the fiscal controversy 
should occasion a small Liberal majority, making that 
Party more or less dependent on Labour for office. It 


THE THE 


is just as well, therefore, now that the Capital Levy 
has been definitely raised by the Labour Leader, that 
its financial unsoundness 


those who know fuN well 


a 
should not altogether ignore the point, but Should 
spare no pains to expose this most dangerous - 
dishonest doctrine. , = 

Last week I referred briefly to the financial uNsoundnes 
of the Capital Levy proposals, and I now draw — 
attention to the disastrous results to the National Credit 
which would follow the imposition of any such har 
Indeed, I would go further and say that unless et 
proposals are most decisively rejected by the electorate 
the mere possibility of a levy must tend to act as ; 
restraint upon the full and complete financial rehabili. 
tation of our country after the War. Commenting 
upon the Labour manifesto issued on Monday, the organ 
of the Labour Party—the Daily Herald—when dealing 
with the National Debt, which it is proposed to reduc, 
in some measure by a Capital Levy, referred to the holder 
of that Debt in the following terms :— ; 

“This country is to-day in the hands of the money-lendex 
The daily drain of £1,000,000 in interest to them cripples its every 
activity. The only way to release ourselves from that strangle-holi 
is by paying the debt and recovering our economic freedom, An 
the only way to do that is by the levy on capital.” 


In other words, those who acted patriotically during the 
War in supporting the Government loans are gow held 
up to scorn as exacting money-lenders. Nor is it as 
though those who responded to the call of the Exchequer 
for voluntary aid had not already played their part iy 
yielding cheerfully large sums in Income Tax to meet 
demands higher than those imposed by any other bel. 
ligerent country. If, therefore, on the grounds simply 
of the good of the entire community it is proposed ty 
pay off a portion of the Debt by a levy, why should not 
such levy be imposed upon income rather than capital, 
and be applied to every individual in the community ’ 
Labour maintains that industry will be stimulated and 
not injured by the device, in which case Labour, it might 
be thought. would be only too glad to take its small part 
in contributing. The Labour Party, however, has always 
been averse to direct taxation, however slight, when 
applied to its own ranks. This is regrettable, because 
quite apart from questions of equity, we shall never have 
economy in the National Expenditure until those wh 
determine the form of Government by the power of the 
vote are directly concerned with the matter. 
Assuming, therefore, that the size of our Debt were 
to be taken as justification for a Capital Levy, we should 
in effect be saying farewell to all voluntary aid in tly 
future on the part of Capital towards Government loans, 
or, indeed, towards a risk of Capital in any direction, 
in view of the disposition to regard success in the enter- 
prise as a sufficient reason for imposing penalties on thos 
who had run those risks. In a word, national and private 
credit would be shaken to their foundations and Labour 
would discover too late that one of our greatest assets, in 






the benefits of which every section of the community has’ 


shared, would have been destroyed for generations to 
come. 

There is another point connected with the Capital Levy 
and the Debt which, if only because it is more subtle, 
requires, I think, a definite challenging by all who ar 
concerned with the sanctity of contracts. I refer to 
the suggestion put forward by quite prominent financial 
and currency experts to the effect that, because a cot 
siderable part of the money lent to the Government 
during the War represented smaller purchasing power 
than is expressed in the £ to-day, the State is entitled 
to compound with its creditors. It is true that the 
purchasing power of the £ is, for the moment, at a higher 
level than it was when a good portion—not all—of th 
Debt was originally raised, though it does not follow 
that there may not be some further shrinkage in the 
purchasing value if the present upward movement in 
commodities continues. Many, however, of those who 
most patriotically supported the Government loans in no 
way benefited from the great inflationary movement 
during the War, and not only were sellers of existing 
securitics to take up War Loans, but even—at the 
direct suggestion of the Government—borrowed tempor 
arily from their banks to take up the loan. Yet, who 
amongst these latter, when it came to repaying the banks 





a year or two later, asked or expected redress, becaust 
the money they repaid then expressed greater purchasilg 
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ean 
although their protest might well have derived 
m the fact that, in the meantime, the loans 
yhich they had patriotically supported had fallen far 
ilow the issue price ? What would the banker have 
thought if the borrower had insisted upon a clause being 
inserted to the effect that while the amount borrowed 
as, say, £500, the actual sum to be repaid later must 
depend upon the purchasing power of the £ at the date 
of repayment % Or what would have been the prospects 
of some of the Government loans if a clause had been 
ed in large letters at the top of the prospectus to 
the effect that ‘“ All subscribers to this Loan must 
remember that they are applying in terms of depreciated 
wrency and in the event of a recovery later in the 
chasing power of the £ the terms of this prospectus 
ll be considered as subject to revision accordingly”? 
In these matters it is surely the sanctity of the contract 
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Give Cigars 
for Christmas. 
BUT 
LET THEM BE 

















hich is above every other consideration.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artucur W. Kippy. 
“ The City, November 21st. 


We have specially selected 


4 Cigars 


that are ideally suited for 





FINANGIAL NOTES. 
Whenever the American exchange experiences a fresh | 
all the effect on securities is undoubtedly accentuated by | 
irresponsible talk of an immediate rise in the Bank Rate. 











This, however, is surely due to a misconception of the 
psition. It is quite true that when the Bank Rate 
was last raised the weakness of the American exchange 
mav have been among the contributing causes, but the | 
conditions then operating were very different. Not only | 
was America taking advantage of the monetary ease | 
here to finance some of her activities on money borrowed 
in London, but there was a thoroughly unwieldy position | 
on the Stock Exchange. To-day, the purely speculative | 
position on the Stock Exchange is probably small, while | 
oo far from a rise in the Bank Rate arresting any foreign 
withdrawals based on nervous apprehensions it might | 
weentuate them. In fact, a careful consideration of the 
International financial position offers far more justification | 
for a reduction in the official rate of discount in the 
United States than for a rise in the official minimum 
here. On the other side of the Atlantic gold reserves 
are stupendous, and commodity prices have fallen, while 
the undue appreciation of the dollar must tend to 
affect American trade adversely. 
& od * 
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At the recent meeting held of the London and Brazilian 
Bank the Chairman was able to announce that formal 
approval had been obtained from the Treasury Com- 
mittee of the proposed fusion with the London and River 
Plate Bank. The amalgamation now, therefore, may 
be regarded as a fait accompli, and the _ interesting 
announcement was made at the meeting that the combined | 
bank would bear the title of ‘‘ Bank of London and | 
South America.” The total issued capital of the amalga- 
mated concern will be £3,540,000, while the combined 
Reserves will be £3,600,000, i. = @ 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 





[This week we extend our usual annotated lists in order 
to meet the demands of the Christmas season. ‘* Musie ”’ 
and * Plays”? are both doubled, the ‘“Cinema”’ is reinstated, 
and the scope of ** Lecture *’ and “ Picture ” lists is enlarged.] 


PLAYS. 


Comepy.—The Last Warning o- . 
[Unlimited corpse candles, ghostly rappings, letters of fire 
and warning groans in a haunted theatre.| 
Duke oF Yorx’s.—‘‘ London Calling!” 
{A charming example of Mr, Charlot’s special brand 


revue 


of 
intime.] 
GLope.—Our Betters am a as 
{Admirable acting, especially by Miss Margaret Bannerman 
and Miss Constance Collier in Mr, Maughain’s bitter 
farce,] 

HAYMARKET. 
Notice later.] 
Prince or WALES. 

Seventh programme 
and well-trained pe ] 
(Continued on next page.) 


The Importance of Being Earnest 2.30 


9 


The Co-optimists .. -. 8.30—2.30 
Cheerful variety show by competent 


riormers 





| sufficient to provide the annual cost of a bed. 








Christmas gifts and are ye ineenvoe 
GUARANTEED TO BE Boxes of 25. 





PERFECT IN QUALITY 
AND CONDITION 


and offered at 

Exceptional Prices 
that cannot be 
repeated, 


20, 

UPMANN Corona 

Chicas 

Boxes of 25 - 30/- 

PARTAGAS Prince Rohan 

Boxes of 25 - - 32/6 
UPMANN Coronas 
Boxes of 25 - 47/- 















Actual size 


; The above prices include free 
7} heat Postage and packing in United 
Covnen Kingdom, and samples will be 
Chicas submitted if desired, 


Cigars can be sent abroad under bond. 
Write for special quotation. 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 
Cigar Brokers and Tobacco Blenders 
(Established 1872), 

7-8 Great Winchester St., London, E.C.2 














COMPANY MEETING. 


HOTEL CECIL., 
INCREASED PROFIT. 

The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Hotel Cecil 
Limited was held on Tuesday, November 20th, at the Hotel Cecil, 
Strand, W.C. 

Mr. J. Douglas Broad, the chairman, who presided, said that the 
profit from trading amounted to £76,674, an increase on that of last 
year of £1,465. 
to join the Board, and were very pleased when he intimated that he 
was willing to them The 
during the year had been satisfactory. They had had to spend very 











During the year they,had invited Sir George Touche 


vive his assistance. general business 
considerable sums in repairs and renewals of plant and machinery, 
and he feared that in the current year that item would also be 
abnormally heavy, but they hoped that by the end of the year they 
would be in a position to reduce largely future expenditure under 
that head and reap the advantage of increased efficiency and more 
economical working. It was the policy of the directors to maintain 
the hotel in the highest state of efficiency. 
Board as to the appropriation of the profits were approved the 
amount carried forward would be more than a full year’s interest on 
the Preference shares. The directors felt that the time had now 


arrived when they should pay the Preference interest half-yearly, 


If the proposals of the 


and that they proposed to do. Since the close of the financial year 
the business continued good, and showed a satisfactory increase 
over the previous year. 

In conclusion, he paid a tribute to the staff, who, he said, had, as 
usual, given them whole-hearted support. As an instance of the 
right spirit displayed by the staff, he read an extract from the 
report issued by Mr. George Verity, chairman of the Charing Cross 
Hospital, in which it was stated that the staff of the Hotel Cecil had 
collected amongst themselves a sum aggregating £300, more than 
A bed had therefore 
been endowed in their name. To his (Mr. George Verity’s) mind 
that was one of the most wonderful things that had ever happened in 
hospital life, showing a real wish to support an institution among 
those who benefited by the hospital standing where it did. He 
hoped that that example would be followed by others. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the formal 
business was duly transacted, and at a subsequent extraordinary 
general meeting a resolution was passed making certain alterations 
in the articles, 
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New.—-The Lie .. oe os oe -- 8.30—2.30 
{An example that will not convert you to Scribeism. 
Seme good acting in an ill-mac& * well-made” play.] 


Piayuovuse.—Enter Kiki ! as - .. 8.45—2.30 
(Miss Gladys Cooper has now been carried round the stage 
in her pyjamas for three months im this fatiguing, 
bowdlerized French farce.] 
Sr. Marrrin’s.—The Likes of Her a .. 8.30—2.30 
[Mr. McEvoy’s delightful, entertaining local colour which 
now and then throws off sparks of genuine drama and 
beauty.) 
Sr. James’s.—The Green Goddess - .. 8.380—2.30 
{Mr. Archer’s reaily exciting shocker, Warranted to 
agitate the most sophisticated, An excellent enter- 
tainment.)} 
Royautry.—At Mrs. Beam’s ee - -. §.30—2.30 
[Miss Jean Cadell in a Lloomsbury boarding-house, Most 
amusing.]} 
Courr.—Our Ostriches .. se ae ee 8.30—2.30 
{Dr, Marie Stopes’s propagandist play.) 


MUSIC. 


November 24th.—Sr. ANNE’s Cuurcn, Souo.—Organ 
Recital .. ee oe oe “e ee 3.80 
[Mr. Albert Orton fs giving a memorable Bach programme, including 
the G major and the “ Wedge ”’ Preludes and Fugues, seven of 
the Choral Preludes and the Sixth Sonata.) 


November 24th.—WicmorE Hauu.—Violin and Piano 3.0 
{[Mr, Albert Sammons and Mr, William Murdoch have a remarkable 
unity of expression, Their rich, varied programme includes a 
Bach Sonata in KE minor, Brahms in A major, Delius’s Sonata in 
one movement and the César Franck.] 
November 24th.—QvuEEN’s Hatt.—New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra oe ee oe os oe 8.0 
{Sir Henry Wood is conducting Elgar’s Second Symphony.} 
November 24th.—Wicmore Hatui.—Song Recital .. 8.30 
(Mr. Augustus Milner’s resonant voice is familiar to opera-goers ; 
his programme includes some of Berlioz’s finely rhythmic songs 
as well as Stanford, Schubert, Brahms and Strauss.) 
November 25th.—QUEEN’s Hati.—New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra ae ua ee ee ae 
[Some object to Sir Henry Wood's habit at his Sunday concerts of 
giving the public what it likes in the way of conducting, but 
his programmes are all that they ought to be. At this concert 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi plays the Brahms Violin Concerto, and there 
are Strauss’s Don Juan and Three Ballet Pieces by Rameau.) 


November 26th.—QuEEN’s Hatit.—London Symphony 


3.30 


Orchestra ee oe ee a¢ ee 8.0 
[Casals, for some people the only ‘cello player in the world, is the 
soloist, Herr Weingartner conducts the Symphonies of Brahms 
in C minor and Mozart in E flat.) 
November 27th.—QueEeN’s Hatui.—Albert Hall 
Orchestra e« ee 8.15 


{Mr. Ernest Schnelling is a thoroughly estimable pianist, but un- 
known in England as a composer. We therefore welcome his 
Suite Fantastique, beside the Concertos of Chopin in E minor and 
Mozart in A major.] 
November 27th.—Wicmore Hati.—Song Recital .. 8.15 
(Mr. Ben Davies’ programme swells in crescendo through single 
examples by Elizabethan composers to large selections of 
Schubert and Schumann and back again to Mr, Belloc’s Fancy, 
by Peter Warlock.) 
November 28th.—Wicmore Hauu.—Piano Recital .. 3.0 
(Mr, Norman Wilks is a clean, athletic player.) 
November 29th.—WiGmorE Hatit.—The London Trio 3.0 
|The first performance of a Sonata in F of Orfice by Amina Goodwin 
and Whitehouse (piano and ‘cello), Schumann's Trio in D minor 
and songs, maimly modern, by Mary Congreve.) 
November 29th.—WicmorE Hari.—The English Trio 8.15 
{Schubert's beautiful 7rio in B flat, Bralims’s iu C and Ravel in A 
minor.] 
November 29th.—QuvEEN’s Tautui.—Civil Service 
Orchestra we ee a oe ee 
{An old-stager programme: Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky and Mac- 
kenzie ; but Mr, @, H. Reed is playing his Violin Concerto in A 
minor.| 
November 30th.—Arouian Hatit.—Chamber Concert §.30 
(Mr. Gerald Cooper’s series of concerts burst into terrifying modernity 
with piano pieces and a Violin Sonata by Béla Bartok. The 
pianist is the composer; the violinist, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi,) 


FILMS. 


Art Tue PoLyrecunic HALi, REGENT StTrReEEr (for a Season). 
Nanook of the North. 

[The enjoyable and unusual film of Eskimo life taken in Hudson’s Bay, de- 
seribed by Dr. Willway. Spring, one of the clever * Secrets of Nature” 
series, is also in the programme. 

Ar rue Marsie Arcu Pavition and Tue SueruEerp’s Bus 
PAVILION. 
Enemies of Women.—November 26th-December Ist. 

[Readers have already been recommended to see this exciting film. The large 
new cinema at Shepherd's Bush is very comfortable, and is showing one 
of the “ Secrets of Nature” all the week as weil as the big film.) 

Ar tur Tivoii, Stranp (for a Season). 
Armageddon. 

[Official War-puotography of the fighting in Palestine welded into an impres- 
sive film with excellent diagrams and relief maps.) 

Ar Tur Picture House, 165 Oxrorp Srreet, and Tur Sron. 
@1nemMA, KInGsway. 
Main Street.—November 26th, 27th and 28th. 

{Plots like that of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's novel have often been used on the screen, 
but the character-acting of the inhabitants of Gopher, although farcical, 
is entertaining. Monte Blue makes an excellent Dr. Kennicott, and the 


8.0 
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PICTURES. 


PICCADILLY GALLERY, 17 Coventry STREET. 
{Water-colours by Mr. Gabriel Atkin. An exhibition that 
mise, This is not said to damn with faint praise, 
true, Mr. Atkin’s show is premature. Neither 
is sufficiently formed for judgment; but a delic 
seems to lurk in his immaturity.) 
British Museum. 
{An ——- < Japanese Prints in the King Edward YIT Galle 
containing a fine series of the work of Utamaro and the rare and 
portraitist Sharaku,] cen nies: and Vigorous 


LECTURES. 

November 26th.—Tue Larcre Tuearre, Kinc’s Cor- 

LEGE, STRAND.—Dr. W. 'T. Gordon on “‘ The 
Diamond ” ea a aa ee +s 5.30 
November 28th and 30th.—Tue Larce Turarre, 
Kinc’s COLLEGE, Srranp.—Dr. W. 1, 
Gordon on “Corundum” .. sim a 
[A course on ‘“‘ Gem Minerals and Their Uses in Art and Industry,” 

Admission free.] 7 

November 27th.—CarNnecie Hovse, 117 Piccapinty. 
—Dr. Charles Anderson on “ The Physical 


Development of the Baby” .. oe i 3 
(Tickets from Mrs, Ernest Shaw, 65 Conduit Street, W. 1.) 


November 27th.—Tue Roya Sociery or Arts, 
Ave.pui.—Lord Burnham on “ The West 
Indies ”’ = as an on —« 
November 27th.—Royat ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstTITUTE, 
at Buriincton Houser, Piccapitiy.—Dr. 
EK. H. Hunt on “ Hyderabad Cairn Burials ” 
(with lantern) .. oe o ee «> 8.15 
November 28th.—Tue Japan Sociery, 22 Russe. 
SquarE, W.C.1.—Commander Oswald 5. 
Tuck on “ Some Comic Mediaeval Plays” .. 5.9 
November 28th.—Tue Roya Socitery or Anrrs, 
AvbELPpui.—Sir Henry John Gauvain on ** The 
Effect of Sun, Sea and Open-Air in the 
Treatment of Disease ” as oe -» 8.0 
November 30th.—LonNpoN Scuoon oF Economics, 
HovucutTon Srreer, ALpwycu.—Professor 
S. E. Morison, Ph.D., on ** The Origin of the 
Monroe Doctrine.” Chairman: Professor 


A. F. Pollard .. oe oe oo ce 6S. 
[Admission free, without ticket.] 
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Theatre. 








GA R R I Cc K. (Gerr, 9513.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.30. 
MATINEES, DAILY (Except Friday), 2.30. 
OUTWARD BOUND. 
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LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 








INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 
PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


GENUINE HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


We manufacture and sell various lines of beautiful Irish Linen at pre-war 
prices, and for over 50 years we have been carrying out orders in all parti 
of the world. Our reputation is your guarantee. 

Write to-day for Illustrated Linen List No. 40P, sent Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen Manufacturers: BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, Liverpool. 














INDIVIDUALITY IN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1, 
and 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 
COLOUR. FORM. DESIGN. 

Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 








photography is remarkably good, particularly that of the stuffed birds 
aud antimacassars in the doctor's rooms,) 









and Leather and Copper. J 
CataLocue Free, Tel, Museum 7602 
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| TOW is the time to think 
~~ a N of your garden, to 
$ literally : , 
his styig repair any damage; Pace t 
riginaiity make a mistake by trying to 
train your climbers up un- 
covered Wire, old peasticks 
Galleries, 1 wire netting, whether it 
igoroug m2 galvanised OF not. Un- 
“vered Wire will certainly 
lamage the plants, whilst 
pon experienced gardener, 
jammer and fruit grower ineat FOR 
aT inows that climbers do not “TRAINING 
2.30 like uncovered wire and posi- Loganberries 
tively will not cling and — tries BIS CUIT S 
ive.) Loses 
flourish. Carnations . 
5.30 ecersceeeeesseeeesseseeesesses _ Chry santhemums are a delightful coms 
WONDERFUL FOR THE ; Sweet Peas ination of crisp flak 
WIRELESS. Finest aerialin :‘ tandarc¢ lants F d 
the world. 1/ Post 4 Tomatoes: iscuit an real cheese 
oN 100 ft. paid. _: Tall Growing Plants of most delicate and 
an : ops, ctc, : 
3.13 refined flavour. They are 
THE WIRE OF A ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
a THOUSAND USES from your stores, 
‘ EXCEPTIONALLY 
A ¥ USEFUL TO Madle only by 
“ : Farmers Workshops, TD? 
8.15 ——= TRAINING Nurserymen, Fruit Growers i CARR&CO.L2 
-lo Builders Gardeners, CARLISL 
FRUIT TREES Poultry . Electricians, = 
Keepers, Factories, &c. 
5.0 Do not confuse this wire with any other, which does not and will not fulfil the 
" wme exacting conditions, The wire offered by us is High-Grade Telephone Cable 
i] ABSOLUTELY NEW and Guaranteed Perfect, made up of several strands of 
TINNED steel of high tensile strength around a COPPER CORE, waterproof 
ibber-covered, braided over with the finest materials obtainable, then protected 
ith wax. It is therefore exceptionally strong and pliable, made to withstand 
8.0 he roughest usage and BEING RUBBER-COVERED WILL NOT DAMAGE 
YHE MOST DELICATE PLANT. 
300 ft. 500 ft. 1,000 ft. On Original Drums ABSOLUTELY 
CLASS 0 (thin) NEW, as received from the manu- 
tor light work 3, 9 5, 9 9 9 facturers, carriage forward, 
CLASS ie ) F ¢-miledrums .. Class0O .. 15/ 
(medium / per drum ia 
5.0 most jobs 4 3 6, 3 10, 3 l-mile drums .. Classl .. / 
CLASS Z ‘ ver drum ei 
(thickest) & / / / 2-mile drums .. Class2 .. / 
— heavier work 5, 3 7, 6 1], 6 per drum 70, - 
> Orders for 6 miles and upwards 
Carriage Paid. sent CARRIAGE PAID. 





























Es NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS, LTD. |) 
ty] PPPS 88 REGEWT'S DOCK, LONDON, B16. srnnuntr indo | Hamptons’ Unsurpassed Values in 
— -_— is a — Whisky TEA & DINNER 
than the Famous 
J “GROUSE” SERVICES 


BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 


S—>== = - 






Speciality — Small Casks, 
CHINA. 


particulars on application. 
Tea Service, 22 pieces 38/9 
4 


| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, ervice, 22 picces 38/8 ~ z 
D 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. Breakfast Service, —= 
29 pieces 58/3 EARTHENWARE. 


Tea Pot, 1? pint, each 8/3 
] 1 




















” 2 ” ” re 6 
” l 9 90 6/9 
0 t w» w« Se 
DINNER SERVICE. 


- DEATH DUTIES. 








B: Leave your property intact for your a pieces ... £3 9 6 
P ° . * nse 6 @ 3 
N heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. r* ae 819 8 
var Soup Plates, per doz. 19 4 
irti a ~ . ° ° 
> For illustrations in the 


actual Colours of the 
Services see Hampton’s 


PRUDENTIAL ‘ASSURANCE CO., LTD., ices see Hamp 


io Ee 
DENT.—Neotice of Removal. i \ | 
1 VSN 11 sess Sra, st MATCH. CLOCK, | DYsvere ese) nce abiwelicitsecs 


that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 





—— —S=——" 








BY APPOINTMENT W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED ‘Cieienes 
to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will elep 3 
% TO in future be the Head Office; their other address Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Be GERRARD 30,: 
HM, THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, EC Hamptons pay cariiage to any Railway Station in Greet Britain, 
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Book Bargains 
GREAT 


ANNUAL CLEARANCE 


SALE 
Catalogues Just Published 
























LL the recent works cf History, 
Biography, Travel, Sport, 
Belles Lettres, Fiction, etc., 

withdrawn from. circulation in 
Boots Booklovers’ Library and 
now offered for sale at 


BARGAIN 
PRICES 


All enquiries should be addressed to 


HEAD LIBRARIAN, 
Stamford Street--————London, S.E. |. 

















ROOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 



























































NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTIN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and — are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired--hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 4}d. (vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 














Why “Watts” Blades excel. 


soz “WATTS” Razor Blades 
British— 0.4 have a super-keenness that 
and best. ensures erfect shaving. 
They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 
quality blades, made by a 
firm established over 150 
years. The first grade steel 
used is the finest procur- 
















12 perfect 
blades in 
every dozen. 
lf your Dealer doesn’t 
stock them, write 
| TESTED & GUARANTEED H direct to the sole 


manufacturers: 


PERDOZEN. : fo, : JOHN WATTS, 


Post free to an : Gillette-type - 
part of the wok ‘and Autostrop-; Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
: type holders. : SHEFFIELD. 


London: 24 Rederess St., E.C.1. 








Sw 3.97 TT EET eee 
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Your Old Clothes 


May Save a Life 


A special appeal is now being made for gifts 
of old clothing for the refugees in the Near 
Teast. - Destitute and without shelter o; 
covering, many thousands of them haye 
survived last Winter, when thousands 
perished from epidemics and exposure, 
Most of them escaped from the Turk with 
only their Summer clothing, and they hay 
had none warmer since then. A remark. 
able response was made last year to Dr 
Nansen’s appeal for clothing, whereby 
thousands of lives were undoubtedly saved 
through the clothing, valued at over 
'£15,000, given by British Charity. This 
year the same need exists, and the same 
appeal is being reiterated. It has the cordial 
support of the leaders of the religious 
Denominations in England. The respons 
must be as good, and, if possible, better. 

In the name of Charity, send what clothes 
you do not want—there must be something, 
and every kind of warm garment is 


needed—to 


The Imperial War Relief Fund, 
c/o New Hibernia Wharf, 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Ask your friends to help to swell your 
parcel. If an appeal is being made in your 


parish, help to make it larger. 


BUT— 


Do not forget that stomachs must be fill 
as well as covered. The British Relie 
Societies are in urgent need of funds for 
the continuance of their work. After you 
have packed up your clothes for despatch t 
London Bridge, please see if you cant 
send a small donation as well to 
Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relie/ 
Fund, 87 General Buildings, Aldwych 
London, W.C. 2, which is co-operating 

the All-British Appeal. 


ABOVE ALL DO NOT DELAY. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 
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PRACTICALLY GONE! 


The Greatest Bargain Sale in the History of 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica is almost over! 


! 


Only a Very Few Sets Remain of the Famous Handy Volume 
Issue AT HALF THE PRICE of the Regular Cambridge Issue 


HERE is only one way to be certain of securing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the Handy Volume 
Issue. Our small remaining stock is nearly exhausted. Only a few sets remain in the most popular 
binding, Maroon Linen—still fewer in Sheepskin. These are the bindings most in demand, and of 
which our original stock was largest. BUT—only a few remain in each, while the Library Buckram is 


practically sold out. To secure one of these last sets, ACT AT ONCE! 
Remarkable Demand for these Sets 


During the last few weeks thousands have seized this unprecedented 
opportunity to secure the Britannica in its most convenient form, and at the 
greatest price reduction ever offered. The demand far exceeds our calcula- 
tions. Every post brings in new orders by the score. 


Last Date December 22 


But we cannot keep up with them much longer. Already the end is 
near. This greatest Britannica bargain of all time is not due to close until 
December 22, but the end may be reached almost any day now. When our 
last set is sold, the sale is over. And so we say—act quickly, if you want one 
of these sets. To delay will mean almost certain disappointment. 


The Handy Volume Issue will never be reprinted 


This means the disappearance from the market of a triumph of book- 
making, at which publishers and public alike marvelled. Greatly increased 
costs and changed conditions in publishing make it impossible for us to 
reprint this issue without raising all our prices. This we positively refuse to 
do. The Handy Volumes offered to-day are the last ever to be had. 


Within Reach of All 


People in all walks of life, from newsboy to kings and emperors, have 
purchased the Britannica. While these Handy Volume Sets last, you can 
enjoy new ease in buying, through our Deferred Payment Plan. A deposit of 
21s. puts one of these remarkable sets in your home, and the balance may 
be paid in monthly sums. Indeed, everyone can afford to buy. And no one can 
afford to be without the Britannica. 


To make sure of getting a Set 


Because our stock is so low, we print below two coupons. Neither lays 
you under the slightest obligation. One will bring to you full information. 
The other, the Reserve-Deposit Coupon, when accompanied by 21s., will 
reserve a set for you while you read our book of specimen pages and decide 
whether or not to buy. Your Reserve-Deposit will be either returned in full, 
or credited on the purchase price. 


Seize this opportunity AT ONCE. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE 


PREE 


With each Handy Volume set we 
will give absolutely free this hand- 
some bookcase, in oak, ‘with leaded- 
glass door, especially designed for 
this Issu: by a world-famous firm of 
cabinet-makers. 


These sets are on display at our Showroom, 125 High Holborn (Fourth Floor), opposite the Holborn 


Restaurant, where you may call and personally examine the different bindings and the free bookcase. 




























THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ONLY THIS COUPON WILL RESERVE A SET FOR YOU 
Senceseesesesacszsecasesease ac esccesese SOCCOCRCESSSSSOS CESS COS ESOC OSES EC SERIES SESS seSEESsESSa55E37 
, 
. SSERVE SPOSIT 7ST 
Tue EncycLop@p1a BriTANNica Co., Ltp. : ae RESERVE-DEPOSIT REQUEST 
ae — - HE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD. 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1 s 125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
. 
Please send me at once, without any obligation § ae enclose Cheque [] Money Order Per ay ete peter 
ee ‘ ws ats i i“? eposit on one of the few remaining Handy Volume Setsof & 
whate1 er, the 52-page illustrated prospectus, con . the Encyclopedia Fritannica, 32 Votumes, 12th and Jatest § 
taining specimen pages, maps, and full information §ga38 edition, on the understanding that J amunderno obligation § 
about the Encyclopedia Britannica, 12th and latest § to purch se You are te a set in my name for ten § 
Ag Pad = . Cae Cavs, while am re In e §2-pag lustrate 00KletT you 
3 Edition, 32 | olumes, printed on fine India Paper, » will send me to enable me to decid t to buy. 
8 together withcomplete detatls of your final half-price 2 It is understood betweeri us cide not to 
® sale. H make the purchase the 21s be returned 
} . immediately in full, while, should 1 wish to purchase theset & 
: Name .ccccevcccccccccceses 0660600606000008 + 8 : SS Oe Ee Se Ae eee eae ae See : 
7 ” : a 
7 u r . 
S Address .sseces Re ae ee eth te 8 ® Mins £esdmaesareneeessies 5 ok io eaid ain kui 60eeeceee s 
H . . : 
eee = RE ee ee ere ee s 8 MOONE 66k b 5046805660 044d z 06d cotta sib sende se + 
o . 3 $ a 
: S. se s BS DiSO ‘ess ccdasancen ssc 0seen esac eseagadadenesee.r. ry 
SSOCOCSCFSSSSSTSOTSOSOSSSSSSSSCSSSISSSCSCSSScesscsseccecessesce SSls Scere eese s2eees3ceesssesseeeeeee aaaccenensnesecnesaocess 
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cf Triple-Proofed Gabardine 
¢ 


TRENCH COAT | { 


(The Famous Officer’s Coat) 
This Coat is a combined Winter £2 
































































Overcoat and Raincoat. Its unique 
features are :— Carriage Pais 
1. It is lined with smart check plaid,” tain 
= : a rubber interlined. 

- It has a detachable wool lining (for cold w 

use) which can be fixed or removed in a pa sa “ 
w“uai- 4, All materials used in the production of thj 

Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. . f 

The lining can be removed without in any wavy aft ot 








. > ecling tl} 
smart appearance of the coat, and in this way can be wa : 09 
mild or rainy weather. Post free on receipt of £2, under , : 10- 
guarantee to refund your money should the coat fail to en 
satisfaction on delivery. Also in Navy Blue at 45s., carria, 
‘ery. Navy 5S., Carriag 
paid. When ordering give your height and chest mea ae 6 
(taken over waistcoat). Customers: abroad please add 2/6 per 
coat extra to cover postage. . >: 
Orders by post to be sent to— Bib 
40 Shops in London CU 
pot oe Hr RZON BROS., Ltd. hav 
When ordering The Famoas London Tailors and Outfitte:s. will 





mention “* Spectator 


New Head Depot ; 36-37 New BridgeSt., London, E.C.4 


; * , the 
Give a Globe “Wernicke = dee 


A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 

















: 
@ @ } 
Desk or Chair at Christmas THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1ea),| J 
: THE lo 
F you want to make a substantial and really practical | “ec RETHUS ry) vith 
gilt to a relative or member of your family who needs __ | A 2 
a desk in office or home, send for the Globe-Wernicke TRAINING SHIP rec 
Catalogue. There are Roll Top and Flat Top Desks in | ant 
many styles—illustration shows just one of them. | and the 





SH made, built SHAFTESBURY HOMES mi 
ENDURE, and are world-famous for Quality, Design, URGENTLY NEED £25,000 DY 


Globe-Wernicke Desks are BRITISH made, built to 


| and Fine Finish. (Received to Date, £11,000) ace 
| Roll Top Desks in Oak from £14 10s. Also Globe-Wernicke To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's work. 

Revolving and Tilting Chairs, etc., at various prices. 10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, rer 
| Write for catalogue No, 20 D.C. 9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 


1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


4 Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
nr () Q- ernic C () S | President - - - +  4HLR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
dhe ° tc ° Chairman and Treasurer - . - C. E. Marpgen, Esg., M.A, por 

















9° . ot ae Deputy Chairmen - - - - - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Office and Library Furnishers, yt a Ship Committee -_ - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. he 
| London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S.W.1. Joint Secretaries = oe be agen = | G. CopELan,, ¢ 
: : $ ¥ Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to Ker 
| 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Watwte Street The Selieaaen ecw aut *iediens” ‘Siang Shi, 
— : 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. Qu 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, whe 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them ag 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race, 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 



















































i LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL gine HOME, 
| d1Z% y arrow Road, London, W. 9, = 
Sold ever) here 63 l 2% & 4% through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please senda = 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually 
“This is as good as 
’ 1 ee 
Moth ed t 4 | tile 
otner us 0 serve. 
77] 
- ; 
HE’S a lucky—and all too rare—young wife 
whose cookery earns such high praise as that. 
And how happy such a tribute makes her. 

Best of all, she’s found the way so easily. Analysing the = 
thing, as a modern wife will, she’s found that the secret of fmee*esesatinginy 
*Mother’s’ wonderful cookery lay in just one little thing—- My. win Fil 
flavour. ‘Mother’ learnt her cookery at the time when good “i, fill aif 
food was the main aim in life, when its cookery and service 
was nearly a religious ceremony. Then, just as to-day, the 
fragrant spices of the East were the source of all meat flavouring. 

But spices in the natural state, delicious though they may be, are troublesome things to pee aye i | : 
deal with, and so the way to use them—to get their subtle essence at its absolute best— : A — iit ; E 
is to use them in the form of : bottle — enough } 

tf r scores ot : = 
mplete meals H 
-- 3 ¢ y Od. 
Ask your grocer : GOODALL, 
Vorkshire Relish 1s a product of those happy times seventy years ago—wnen good cookery for one to-day. BACKHOUSE 
» England was at its zenith. It is the flavouring that, perhaps more than else, Ree : & CO 
made the fame of Victorian cookery. i vour never changes—what delighted your ¢ ‘ er is , 
the flavour everyone wants to-day the flavour to use to-day is the rich, spicy, appetising flavour LEEDS 
linprisoned in every bottle of Yorks! sh ‘ 
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A PERSUASIVE STORY! 


«The Times ” Literary Supplement recently con- 
tained the following notice of :— 





“THE BRIDGE BUILDERS: A Popular Report | 
of the British and Ff. -reign Bible Society for the year | 
1925 25, or) | 


“The annual reports of the British and Foreign | 
Bible Society have their own value, and those who | 
have read former records with pleasure and profit | 
will find this account of the Society’s work during | 
ihe last year as interesting as any of its pre- 
deeessors. There is a persuasiveness about this story | 
of the power of the Bible and the work that is done | 
to offer it to every race throughout the world. The 
litle is suggested by the refusal of Christianity to | 
recognize impassable gulfs separating man from man | 
and mankind from God, and the place of the Bible 
in promoting the spiritual unity of men is illustrated | 
by many attractive narratives. A more detailed | 
account With full statistics is provided by the annual | 


report. ”? 


posted free to any address on receipt of 8d., or of | 
the Annual Report on receipt of Is., by the 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. & 


| 
A copy of “ THE BRIDGE BUILDERS ” will be | 
| 





LiSUUDUN ALLAAH 


The International Service of the 
Society of Friends. 


A TRAGEDY OF HUMAN | 
MISERY AND HUNGER. | 


Even the most casual reader of the news- 
papers must be impressed by the tragedy which 
1 b] ips 
has overtaken the people of Germany. The 
unparalleled fall in the rate of exchange has 
brought untold suffering upon all classes of the 
population, and for many there is nothing but 





WONNATAL OTAGO EAT 


starvation ahead. 





= The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld, and the Ruhr are carry- 
= ing out, under the Friends’ Council for Inter- 
= national Service, a wide scheme of relief to the 
middle-classes, students, children, and the 
aged. 


: YOUR PROMPT HELP ] 
: IS PRESSINGLY URGED 





rey, which may be carmarked for spectal purposes 

1 esired, should be sent to the Iriends’ Council for 
International Service, Carl Heath, Secre = (Room 9), 
Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, Londen, ie Ms | 
( th for Germany } 1 be ” the I Hare- | 
¢, McLean's Buildings, New Sirect Square, Lé ai } 





The British Empire 
—= =="CANCER Campaign 


raise £ 1,000,000 
fig tht Cancer terrible none 


which struck down 45,000 per- 
sons in England and Wales alone 
in 1921, 


CANCER DEATHS 
ONE MILLION 


N the 20th century in Great 
Britain this total will, at the 
present rate of mortality, be 


reached by 1925. 


Fight this peril noze by supporting 
the BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER 
CAMPAIGN for destroying this 


dreadful disease by research. 


A copy of * The Memorandum on 
Cancer,’’ issued by the Ministry of 
Health in July, 1923, will be 
forwarded gratis by the British 
Red Cross Society (address below) 
on application. It briefly describes 
the present situation as regards 
Cancer and its treatment. 


POSTER STAMPS. 

Send cheque or P.O. for a book of 
Poster Stamps containing ten Is. 
stamps or ten 6d. stamps, and res."] 
to your friends those you do not wish 
to retain as your own contribution. 
Leose stamps, 1s. and 6d., also 
obtainable from The British Red 
Cross Society. Address below. 


What YOU can give may sare a life! 
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, BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 








COMPANIES’ MAIL, FktIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, iE 


London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 4 

and Persian Gulf. E 

. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

Japan and Australia. 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

and South riea. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 

to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 

only} Australia (via Panama Canal). 

. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic lint) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the Sonth Sea Islands. 

®. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 

tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS E 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, P. & 0. House, 14-16, Cockspur = | 
&t., 8.W. 





















2 oo * oF 


., 8.W.1. Freight or General Bus'4:2ss, P. & O. and B.I. 


Offices, 122, Leadenhall 8t., London, E.C.3.. B.I. Agenis, 
% Leadenhall St., .C 


Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, n, B.C. 3. } 
fo. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd:, 138, Leadenhall $t., 
London, E.C. 3, or P.& O House, as above. 
No. 7.—Union 8.8. Go. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House 


(Firet Floor), 14, Cockspur 8t., London, 
Vancouver Service, any Cftice ot Canadia 
Xo. 8.—P. & O. Service, Auctralia, via Ca 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as al 
Paria (All Router) — Société Frargaise, 
41, BR ulevard des Capucines, 


W.1, and for 
Pacific Railway. 

32, Lime &t., 
@. 


“P. & 0, 
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COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER 
SERVICES. 


CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


FARES : 











ASSUAN and Back, Twenty days’ voyage ... £70 

ra ‘a » Fourteen days’ voyage ... £56 

HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven days’ voyage £100 

DAHABEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE. 
PROGRAMME OF 

SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and 


PALESTINE on application. 


Travellers’ Cheques. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Money Supplied and Exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, 
and BRANCHES. 











nm 
yal Met ange” 
x on appr 
y 









R OYAL Mau 


SOUTHAMPTON, ALGIERS, AND GENOA 


{ 
S UMATRA, 


Lue. 


Neperwanp 


T 
“ 
Sixcarore, & 
Through Tickets to AUSTRALIA, via Java, 
SHORT SEA TRIPS TO 
N 
A LGIERS G ENOA. 


Apply to D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W,. 1, 


J AVA. 


AND 





=== 


CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


Fine cellar and cuisine, 





’Phone 913. Garage 50 Cars. 
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The Best Smoke 
of the Day. 


OME say that the first smoke 
of the day is the best one. 
Others maintain that the 

after-dinner pipe yields the most 
pleasure. Perhaps they are both 
right. After all what does it matter 
when you know that you are sure 
of a pleasing and satisfying smoke 
every time you fill your pipe 
with Player’s Navy Mixture? | 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IL 4 
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nT i inca 
UNEMPLOYMENT; © 
Emigration; Settlement in the Un- A 

ithabited spaces of the Empire: and : 


WHAT THEN? 


Unless in the early years of their new life, when the new 

settlers are struggling to get upon their feet, they can be 

supplied with the ministrations of the Church of God— 
the ANSWER is: 


WHITE PAGANISM. 


Do you wish to help our fellow-countrymen, forced to find == 
homes overseas, to retain the faith of their fathers? Then == 
support the : 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY = 


which seeks to send them clergy and services in their years 
of struggle. It appeals for a 


Centenary Fund of £100,000 


to enable it to respond to urgent pleas from the Western £= 
Prairies of Canada, the Bush of Australia, Kenya, and 
elsewhere. 
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Ve 


HINKLE 


THAN LAMA ALLAN OTR TON ATTEN MTTTTTTTON \YYV\\A\AMAAALASQ0N0NUAALSANQRNLUC\LALSANNONA ALANNA nnn 


HUVNTVUSSTRULANTHNSNNUUARN AANA 
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Secretary : The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


lays Dank. 





Bankers: Barc 





AQTUUANTAANE TALENT 


e 





Let me Introduce 


to YOU 


Waterman’s Pencil, boon com- 
panion to Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen, confidant of 
Kings. When you see this 
pencil you will say, “Just the 
very thing I have been wanting 
for a host of friends this 
Christmas.” Dainty, light, 
Strong, with an ever-pointed 
lead that is aboslutely rigid 
when you write, a receptacle 
containing refills, a clip for 
security—what more could you 
§ desire in a pocket pencil ? And 
of course you will want one for 
your own use, too. 




















me Ask your Stationer to show it to you. 
4 Handle it. Write with it. Test it 
ih ; 

l in any way you like. 


|Waterman's 










Pencil 


RIGIDA POINT 










THE LIGHTEST & STRONGEST MADE 








3/-; or with Can also be had 
Patent Water in MOTTLED 
man nickel cl finish to match 

illustrated the Mottled 
4/-; orwith gold Waterman’s Ideal 
filled clip, 5/-. Pen. 


OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 


LG. SLOAN, Lid, TheDen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

















A MAN never knows his 
nerves are working right till 
they aren’t. A chair is like 
that with its springs. A chair 
never talks about its springs 
till they aren’t worth talking 
about. Then it talks about 


them quite a lot. Listen to 
it. It becomes loquacious! 


THE contentment of the 
Buoyant Chair—with itself, 
with you—is too deep for 
words. The secret is in the 
springs. But there are other 
things too—the frame as strong 
as any sea-boat; stuffing, the 
best black curled hair and 
nothing else; steel laths in 
place of cotton webbing 
and tin-tacks. 





BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


The nzme “Buoyant” will be found under every 
genuine Buoyant Chair & Settee. Most good 
Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Dept., 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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TOA MTU AR UTR RU CM RC 
Thousands of sufferers from Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout 
and kindred ailments have obtained 
immediate relief by the use of 
PhysiKurate. 
Such is our faith in its proved effi- 
cacy that if you do not experience 
e relief after taking PhysiKurate for 
& nights, we will gladly refund your 
, if you send the empty bottic 
® irrespective of where purchased. 


HYSIKURATE | 


“WORKS 
WHILE YOU © cvsinent: ron teem Vine dineen 


SLEE ” W., Selfridges, John Barkers, Army & Navy 
. Stores, Boots, &c. 


If any difficulty is experienced in securing PhysiKurate locally, please 
send remittance direct, and a bottle will be forwarded post free. Write 
to-day tor fuller particulars. 
PHISIKURATE, Ltd. (Dept. 14), 92a Upoer Clapton Road, London, E 5. 
uli hls ‘ jadi ALAM 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 








The 





BU MURTHA 











GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 


Small Classified Adbertisements. 




















Co et, Kc. 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED KOOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Hach has gas tire, 
No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
British gentlewomen only. Five 





vas ring and meter. 


ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


For Sale. 











nt 


— > ° —— 
‘be ota 18 @ vacancy for a LECTURER IN Econ 
J MICS in the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON NO. 
date should hold a First-class Honours Degree of a British 1 hiversits “A candle 
qualifications, He should also have had experience of lecturing or tea, , rd equivaleng 
£500, rising by annual increments of £25 to £700. An officer prov ided with Salary 
ment quarters is required to pay 10 per cent. of his salary in rent othe h Govern. 
given a rent allowance, The appointment will be on agreement for oan he i 
the first instance, If confirmed the officer will then be on the permane y years in 
sionable establishment and will contribute 4 per cent. of salary to the W Aad pen. 
Orphans’ Pensions Fund, Free passages provided to Ceylon jor the off ee 
wife and not more than two children, - >Micer and hig 
<equests for fuller particulars of this appointment and for the necessary ¢ 
application should be received not later Phan 15th A ents ~ the AS 
+ ge pte ee cng or Apgstatatents), Colonial Office, Downing Street “oul 
pleted applications should reach the Assists *rivate Secre Vv not se 41 _ 
Ist pt Assistant Private Secretary not later than the 


Ot There is a vacancy for a PROFESSOR OF BOT ANY 
AND DIRECTOR OF BLOLOGICAL LABORATORIES in the UNIVER 








SITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON, A candidate should hold a first-c] 

Honours Degree of a British University, with Botany as principal subject, or coat 

valent qualifications, He should have a competent knowledge of plant physiolsey 
Ysiology 


and some aequaintance with Botany as applied to Agriculture 
pathology or genetics or soil biology, He should also have done some post grad 
research work and have had experience of University teaching, Salary £800. 1 oe 
by annual increments of £40 to £1,000, and thence by increments of £50 to t1 140 
An officer provided with Government quarters is required to pay 10°, of his salary 
in rent: otherwise he is given a rent allowance. The appointment wil] i 
agreement for three years in the first instance. If confirmed the officer will tl “ 
be on the permanent and pensionable establishment and will contribute 4° “ot 
salary to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Fund, Free passages provided b 
Ceylon for the officer and his wite and not more than two children " 
Requests for fuller particulars of this appointment and for the necessary form 
of application should be received not later than December 15th by the ASSISTANT 
PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appointments), Colonial Office, Downing Street . 
Completed applications should reach the Assistant Private Secretary hot lat 
than the Ist January. : a 


M AU SRATS US . 


A vacancy exists fora FRENCH MASTER at the ROYAT COLLEGE, Mauritiue 

Should be a British subject and a graduate of a French Universit chine 
experience and qualifications not inferior to those of a Doctew 
restriction as to marriage, Candidates under 35 years of agi 
prefe rred, r 

Salary Rs. 7.000 per annum, rising by annual inerements of Rs M) 
Pensionable, but appointment on three years’ probation in first 

Free passages to Mauritius provided for the officer and his famil 
children not exceeding four persons, 

Prospective candidates should apply in writing as soon as possible to the ASSIS. 


either as plane 





——————— 


With teaching 
Lettres, No 
aud With war service 


to Rs 
histance, 


¥, u2., Wife and 


9,000, 





TANT PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appointments), Colonial Office. for the necessary 
forms of application and for a memorandum giving fuller information, ; 
a for educated Women and Girls. 100 opening: 

described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price 64d. each post free.— Write 


for full particulars to WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1, 





modern Mansion, standing in grounds of 60 acres, Berechureh Hall, near 
Olchester, especially suitable for a school or institution, Large and lofty rooms 
ind ample accommodation, heated by radiators, Moderna stables, suitable for class- 
rooms and workshops,—For photograph and particolars apply toG RANT, STEPHEN- 
SON and CO,., LUD., Estate Office, Berechurch Hall, near Colchester, Essex, Owners, 
Agents paid a connnission if business results, 


O° [ £65,000, but to be Sold at under £20,000.—Magniticent 
J 








Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 16 S.R., Cambridge Street, London, 8,W.1. Established 20 years, 





CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particslarg 
and free lesson to Dept. 'T. 57, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.0. 1 














Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Prineipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 








TDARTNERSHIP OR AMALGAMATION.—PRINCTPAL of | 
HIGH CLASS SCHOOL in Home Counties wishes to hear of another | 


Principal who would join her, Splendid premises and beautiful grounds, Second 
house available for Domestic Seience—Full partieslars from F. C, NEEDES, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, SUUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, 


O PLEASE SEND OLD CLOTHES, ‘Toys, Books, ete., any 

description, any condition; they are a tremendous help: poorest district 
rinable, Population 24,000,—8, G, TINLEY, St. Luke's Vicarage, Victoria 
3, KE. 16, 














l¢ 








Sales by Auction, &r. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
a (Established 1744), 
31-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

NOVEMBBR 26rn-28TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
prising the property of Sir PYERS MOSTYN, Bt, 

NOVEMBER 26rH-27TH.—MODERN ETCHINGS and LITHOGRAPHS, com- 
prising the property of the late CHARLES HOLME, Esq. (founder and for many 
vears Editor of “ The Studio"), and ot Capt. LOEFFLER, St Grosvenor Square, 
W. 1; also Drawings and Lithographs by J. A. MeN. Whistler, the property of 

. J. HANSON, Esq., at one time Whistier’s Private Secretary. 

NOVEMBER 28?tnH-29TH..- Old English SILVER, OBJECTS OF VERTU, &e., 

mmprising the property of the Trustees of the Rt. Hon, the EARL OF ABINGDON, 

NOVEMBER 29TH.—-MODERN DRAWINGS and PICTURES, comprising the 
property of the late CHARLES HOLME, Esq. 

NOVEMBER 30TH, —PORCELAIN, FURNITURE and ORIENTAL RUGS, 
comprising Lord Nelson's Dressing Table, formerly the property of Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. 


Sales on view two days prior, 





HODGE 











Catalogues may be had, 








Exhibition. 


fAXHERE will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DRAWINGS 
by BERNARD LEACH, of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives. Cornwall, at ihe 
COTSWOLD GALLERY, 59 Frith Street, Soho, from November 7th to 2sth (inel,), 














Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 
y INCHESTER COLLEGE.—Candidates for the office (which 
will become vacant on the 10th August, 1924) of HEAD-MASTER of the 
College should send their applications tothe Seeretary of the Warden and Fellows( Mr, 
H,. CHITTY, the College, Winchester) before the Ist Mareh, 1924 A candidate 
should furnish with his application a statement of his qualifications and career, 
giving references, but not sending more than tiree testimonials, 





Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GU 





ILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C, 4& 


MUSIC 


Principal : 


Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING In Eloeus 
tion, Gesture, Dancing, Musical Education at inclusive fees, 
£9 9s, and £12 128, Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Kegistration Council). 

Prospectus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to general public) free, 

Tele,: Central 4459, 


Opera, Complete 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary; 





CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


— 


This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medicat Gymnastics and Medical Electricity. 
These certificates are recoguized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally, A List cf approved Schools 
and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.8.M.MG., 
67 Great Portland Street, W. 1. Telephone: Langham 1893. 


| pg trea EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANH, — 3.W.1. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. 
Chairman; Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants trom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. E. LAWRENCE, 








T H i ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new prineiple—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of bookscliers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Sqnare, W. 1 


NRANCIS HOLLAND SCHOOL, CLARENCE GATE, N.W. 1 





Two Scholarships will be offered for competition in December for girls under 


and over 12.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRK ESS, 
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; S " A 
CONO. Girls’ Schools and Colleges. (ouaNNneL 18 LAE D &. 
A @ i, A Or. . ‘ as 1 
ues PMHE CALDER’ GIRLS SCHOOL, een 
Sab | SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. ‘LANDS SC 
went (On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) OAKLANDS S¢( HOOL, 
rise he jy Mountain and sea air, Trinity, Jersey. 
Years jp dry, bracing and sunny. é ‘ 
and pen. The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public Schoo! lines, ame 
OWS’ ang ‘ile gay enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. TP, AT 7 an 7 7a 
PT and hi Gite Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ew Rey was opened in September. 
r forms of Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Field. Riding, a 
ISTANT Hent Golf Links, safe Bathing. 
Com oe from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. oF Founders :-~ 
than th Distrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Sir JESSE BOOT, Bt, Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
——. ENRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. MACARTNEY, K.C.LE., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
ITANY P UPPER, MIDDLE, JUNIOR and DOMESTIC SCIENCE HOUSES, ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
NIVER. ses Esq., and the Rey. G. 0. MORGAN-SMITH, 
flrstclae Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A. - oa . 
» OF ec Uje a al an 
hysiolog ders only. Six School and Leaving Scholarships. 
pape = neal = : Head-Master :— 
‘ —_— ‘Lo ry ‘ 1 al a ae Pa “4 ‘ al 
graduate QURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. The Rev. G. 0. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.S, (St, Cath’s 
0, rising B COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, College, Camb., and Lille University). 
© £1,150, Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
WS Salary Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, 33.4., London, | oo 
A, on Founded in 1900 oe well-known First-class Residential one for a has been | The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Ownfarm. Beautiful 
then ved to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth, lime . : ; ET AS jee ples 
9 Ot The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The School climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of access. 
vided to js perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Science 
Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER. 


| tment, &c. 
¥ forms ff "Fictrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 


STANT Bournemouth —— 
ot late «P AWDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. (RAIGFLOWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
it TORRYBURN, FIFE.—Head-Master, F. G. WAILES, &.A., Malvern College 











FOUNDED 1850. . 
—., aad and Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23), 
ee Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigtlower as above. The 
Principals Miss VIOLET M, FIELD school stands in its cwn delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, Beautifully sheltered position, Healthy situation, Perfect sanitation, Electric 
light. Easy of access. Terms moderate, 





(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, \ = . - - m 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), N A Rk 7 ae . — Cc. oo Lee Bs 

a » JUNIOR, PREPARAT ba 














LANGUAGES, and ART, R, JUN 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, ENGINEERING SECTION, 
- Principals- 
ife and YT, BRAH D OC N’S. RBmRkhaet @ &. e. LEAC H oe M A. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 
S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the CLERGY, LEACH LEWIS (Caius College. Camb.) 
ASSIS. - . INDCOMRB ( Ai} .  Baanting fn : ‘ 
cae Patroness: The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. ] ENDCOMS COLLEGE. An endowed Boarding School in the 
: Hon. Secretary: The Rev..Canon WELCHMAN, M.A; Secondary ‘Edueati ye for BOYS from net ae See _ the livid is to provide 
Head-Mistross: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A. Oxon sec —_ y & ratn nin an environment wh h wi ene ourage individual initiative 
Wey late Classical Lecturer, Westfleld College, London) and responsibility through an evlarged freedom.—-For particulars apply to the 
“— (lat ee oe et Mies ie iia F Head Master, J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester, 
lew aie at el ann a 
W FEES: £70-£73, 1 T ‘ =, x 4“ 
rite including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class-Singing), and Laundry. REGHORN ’ CASTLE SCHOOL, 
V.C1 including 3 , a 1 , 
7 Bursaries are given in special cases, BOYS f. Publi pe ape mor tases ~ gg 
ici : Girls, not Daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. prepares or Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters, H. M. RUSH 
leity ste & — 3 : is 2 B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
_ Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing-ficld at BURTON, M.LC., B.A. Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and playing fields 
‘ ~" Westbury. Healthy position. on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis Courts, Swimming, 
— Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship), and for other | «c. 


nalifying Examinations — - i 
yw HE AD- MISTRESS. A Senior House for BOYS over 14 years of age has been opened in connection with 


» a -~s— — ——<—— s crane = ~ 4A NO the above under the charge of R. W. BURTON, M.C,, B.A. Boys are prepared 
iia: T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, | for University Prelims and other examinations. For particulars and Prospectu 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. apply to the SECRETAKY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD- 














GE, FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLEKGY AND LAITY. MASTERS. ES EE EES 
aente ee “ ay a . TAY TENECSERED 00 PRES ee ORR 
rears, Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, | | OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 
sage, Cambridge containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets: 
nus, Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. (age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation | Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated descriptior 

M of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,’ 


— Feholarships to the Universities. 
Apply ag the "i EAD-MIS TRESS. 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 


Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 











I } » * 
: Hie¢uPLELoy, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, ~_ , ' 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &€ 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.” Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 
iE 7 sc TOR, Q . — — ——— eee — 
VEEDALE SCHOOL FOS GIRLS, Ietg ae (ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
ee Spee ee es ee ; , we An Examination will be held during the last weck in May, 1924, for the awarding 


, . -_ ~ 1 “ . . : . SIX Schol: value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on June Lst 
-Mistreas : - 1¢ ) Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. | Of SLX Sc holarships, value £ » OF : st, 
Heed-Mistrees: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class ip tt : 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Scholarships 
but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full information apply 











ete INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ag t- 
ees, L HINDHEAD, SURREY. phe Rn es aoa aia 
erg Bracing climate. Good education. NTRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS.— 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 acres 
staff of graduates; moderate fees. Pros- 


«| OT HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. | Mimiwtinapustin me 

lO BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun- — ———————————— ° 

tain and sea a Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, a Pre 

Siabters” and uaisalonarten’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. : Pribate @ uilion, &c. 

a ee See eer eee Kirocerion. - -Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 















































Head-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Modern History, Somervilie Collvge, Oxford. Pupils ‘include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

to Bracing air from Downs au sea. Lecturers and Ladies 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C, 2 
cs : ‘ . . > 7 FN : . . - —_ : . 
“ T H E GRANGE, BUX 2 OO Bs ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS receive special care 
18, BOARDING 8¢ HOOL FOR GIRLS. and tuition in modern house on Norfolk coast; 20 acres of grounds and 
iis Head-Mistress : Miss L. ©. DODD. r pin -woods: 300 feet above the sea: 4 miles from Sheringham,—R. C. MAYES, 
. Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large | 4}, 4 (Oxon). Kelling Pines, Holt, Norfolk 
mn garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. — I 1 i — A . Tal - 
- —. > = 9 = ~ ‘yO PARENTS.—A special explanatory syllabus on the pro- 
R V I L T O N H O U d E, R E A D I N G ° motion of normal Po. growth, and measures for the prevention of too 
: PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. defects and impaired gait in children, will be sent on request by Capt.C. W.SEWELL, 
). Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the | M.C, (Author of “ Notes on Foot Hygi "’), 34 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3 
holidays Vide the Field; “ Parents will find some excellent advice in connexion with the 
, Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. growth and inclination of the feet in children, and the age when most defects com- 
3 mence vecome established,”’ 
\ $$ —$____ 


JRPESSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, SS —— 
4 Cumberland.—Schooi for Girls, 8 to 16. English, French, Mathematics and Scholastic Agencies 

















[ ae Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay rons: | 1 
wurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce provided— . : om : - 
1 Cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matron.—For ‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
i Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
: ee  ———————eeeeeEeeees CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
’ ‘ SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 
Bovs Schools and Colleges. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledye of the Best Schools and 
. 7 = - ee ~ — Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
} ELLY COLLEGE, TAY ISTOCK.—Recognized by the by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
| Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
Sea. facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents. 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 4, 
) Head-Master: H, V, PLUM, M.A, Telephone: Central 6053, 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring « Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
ertablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. aS 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


T UTORS Scholastic Agents, 





who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 

. occupation at home and abroad. 4 
AREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER. 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


ge eeeres A CAREER. 





EXPERT ADVICE on the Choice of a Career for BOYS AND GIRLS 
by a Cambridge Graduate. Send for particulars or call at 
BURROW'S ADVISORY BUREAU, 
EMPIRE HOUSE, R. 93, 
175 Piccadilly (opposite Royal Academy), London, W. 1. 








Foreign. 


gs e@reresa 


— 


‘ a 
S PRESENTS; 
Seasonable Gifts of guaranteed Pure Wool, 

Jumpers in all shades, V neck, three-quarter sleeves, from .. os 4/1l} 
Ladies’ Wool Cardigans, in all Colours ee ee ee os ov 
Children’s Woollen Sets, 14in., 8/11, larger sizes extra; 
For further particulars write Manufacturers, 
HEALEY BROS., Dept. W., 23B, MERTON Road, LON Dox, S.W, 19 








FPIOURAINE.—Centre beautiful Chateaux country. A FEW 

GUESTS wishing perfect knowledge French offered charming comfortable 
home. Healthful climate, excellent food, moderate inclusive terms, Up-to-date 
fonveniences.—"* N,”’ 56 Manchester Street, London, W. 1. 








Authors, @npeturiting, &c. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 


‘ DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-readir 
conducted by experts. Mss. required for book and journal publication at home an 
abroad. ‘Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. 














{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage, Carbon copies 3d. per 

1,000.— MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 5.W. 18. 





EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing, 
Postal Lessons; tuition really personal. Endorsed by leading Editors.— Write 
for “ Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37(5) Albemarle St., W.1. 











QEND Your Copying, Translations, Legal, Medical, Scientific and 
K Authors’ MSS. to VICTORIA TYPEWRITING & TRANSLATING CO., 
25 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. Victoria 1071, Accuracy and Promptitude., Confidential, 
Pupils taken. Terms moderate. 
rEAYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“CC”), 11 Helmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


MPYPEWRITING.—ls. 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Iiegible writing speciality. 200 testimontals, including Helea Mat her's. 
Kst. 1909.— Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5. "Phone : Dalston 4274. 
fEYYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MS». 1s., carbon copy 
3d.. per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 

















Gours, Xr. 


(alles Beets §.@ EAS T 
Visited with N, 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
February 8th.—EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’'S TOMB, FAYOUYM, &c, 
February 29th. — PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the 
EUPHRATES, TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &e, 
March 6th.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA, Motor tour de luxe, 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, London, 8.E, 19, 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 816, 








J 
Botels, Wydros, Kc. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Llitf overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep. : . 





Financial, Xe. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hote!s managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
itd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 
—P.RH.A,, Ltd, St. George’s House, 1923 Regent Street, W. 1. 














Miscellaneous. 
1ARSON’S 





Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces, Made in 
ail colours. For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W, 11, 








N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and i 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBL 
REPAIR COMPANY. Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London BC. “4 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. + ae 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE TURN Sung 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for des riptive price 

list or send garments for free estimate, or we collect, —LONDON T| RNING C9, 
(Dept. A), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777, — g 


, r r r an “Te 

| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arma, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and origiual work from 

£2 vs. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London 

Ww. 1. r 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vatug 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. ou silver, 15s on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Lf offer not accepted, parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) 

Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. . 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchesier. [std, 18509, 


> 78 ° . 99 oe 
=. exterminated by * Blattis.”” Simple, safe and 
pleasant to use. Cleared them from Sheftield Workhouse when BK. Howarth, 

F.Z.8., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, Is: 6d. 
2s. 8d., 5s., post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, o 
through your Chemist, including Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches, 














| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED — Booklet” de 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts- Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd.,12 Stratford Place, Oxiord st. W L 











If the bonus lately declared continues uninter. 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2, 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 








No Shareholders, No Commission, 
P = 
4 F of ©t Sf” } 





THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
r. An unrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general literary 

matters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List eniitled, 
“ Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phone—Paddington 1651 
ppointment te H.M. the King 


By a: 
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“Seeley. Service & C2 


ycONQUERED ABYSSINIA AS iT Is TO-D 
Charles F. Rey, F.R.G.S. Illustrations. 21 
Rey lifts the veil hanging over Abyssinia.”"— Morning Post. 





«Mr. 
, NATURALIST AT THE POLES 





With Illustrations and 

Maps. 

«This admirabie bicgraphy is a record worthy of Bruce.”’— Westminster 

iN es -BOUND AFRICA 
HL Melland, B.A., F.R.A.I. 





R. N. Rudmose Brown, D.Sc. 





llored 
VISIBLE 
D EC. 4 









With Illustrations anc 





SUITS, 





tive 2s. net. 
ING C9, « extraordinarily fascinating and profoundly interesting.”"— Birmingham Post. 
ye MEMORIES QF FOUR CONTINENTS 
ork, trom L, ady Glover. With many Illustrations. 16s. net- 
London, * Abounds in gocd stories.’’— Northern Whig. 
= " 10 THE ALPS OF CHINESE TIBET 
rile J. W. Gregory, D.Se., F.R.S., and C. J. Grogory, B.Se. 
tetenoen illustrations and Maps. 25s, net. 
herwisc), “g first-rate book of adventurous travel.’’— hritish Weekly. 
0. pERSIAN WOMEN AND THEIR WAYS 
apres: C. Colliver Rice. Tllustrations. 21s. net. 
one “Ta2 most interesting book about women we have ever read.’ — Outlook. 


is, ff me MYSTERY RIVERS OF TiBET 





field, o 2 oe i “ Ze . 
ranches, Capt. F. Kinedon Ward, B.A., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations 
= and Three Maps. 21s. net. 
t+ de “Deeeribss a very wonderful! email Aberdeen Press. 
Town, - . = = evinieneinsennastiimnnnith 
sthenice 
oe SCIENCE OF T2-DAY SERIES.—New Vol. 
—— WIRELESS OF TO-DAY 
(. R. Gibson, F.R.S.E., & W. B. Cole. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
8 OF THE 15 VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
Eectriciiy C. R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. Goology Prof. Gregory, F.R.S. 
Astronomy G. DormacR, LL.D. Aircrat? Major TURNER, R.A.P. 
Ssientitis Ideas C. R. Gibson Chemistry P. G. BULL, M.A. 
nter- paotogragdy = Prof. CuarMmaN Jones | Botany Prof. ScoTy ELiior, M.A. 
THINGS SEEN SERIES.—Neow Vo!. 


able 
hich 
in this ser | with Japan, China, Egypt, 


Te other volumes in this series dea 
500 \ Lidia, Venies, Russia, Palestine, Oxford, Sweden, London, 
the Italian Lakes. 


“ Delightful little books.”’— Necord. 
THINGS SEEN ON THE RIVIERA 


Capt. Richardson. 3s. 6d 


Flore 





SANDS & Co. 


The Life of Dr. W. S. Bruce, the Polar Explorer. 


25s 


& 63. net. 
Holland, “pain, 





AY 


s. net. 


Three 
net. 
Gazettes 


1 Map. 


nee and 








CHRISTIANITY AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


By the Rev. J. M. BAMP' 
, Price 3s. 6d. net. 
, An attempt to indicate t 
in the world of la r, would proce 
of Christian ethies, —— of som 
r the solution of the 
principles, 


RE ADINGS FROM 


‘ON, 





other methods 


NEWMAN. 








S.J. Cr. Sv 


he lines on which reconstruction, especia 
ed if carried out on the princip! 
propos: d 
a departure fre 


oO. 





lv 


ym 








By the Rev. G. O'NEILL, S.J. Cr. 8vo. Price | 
3s. 6d. net. 
“The extracts given are all worthy of the great Cardinal, None 
ion, ot then can be read without profit, and most of them have a message 
lie serious thinke 7” Guardian, } 
W HAT SHALL WE BECOME | 
- | AFTER DEATH ? | 
5 By E. MOREUX. Translated by J. F. SCHOL- 
4 FIELD. Cr. 8ve. Price 5s. ne | 
i ( brilliant volume . . . there is m for profound thought in | 
exch of his engrossing chapt ar; a iew, 
THE GOSPEL S, FACT, MYTH i | 
OR LEGEND ? 1 
| By the Rev. J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D. With a |} | 
| Preface by CARDINAL GASQUET. Cr. 8vo. {| 
| Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Lonicn 15 Kiag Street, Covent Girden, and Edinbargh, || 
OOKS. eng M's Pen Drawing, £3 1%s., pub, £7 7s.; Steven- 
* Vailrina ”’ Ed 26 vol«., 4 Nutt’s Studies on the Ie d 
~ 1888 very rare, £4 10s.; Wail thidden Church of the Holy 
3.3 Pearce’s T hag ae of Ast: ev. 2 vols,, Ist edition, £3 34,; 
jond’s Roodser: ns and Roodloits, 2 vols., 203s.; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols., 


jfe and Times 





WANTED, Bulier’s Birds of New cal 
it Bookshcp, Join Bright Street, birm 


Baker's Gres 





2 vols., 


il5 l5s.; Geo, Eliot's Works and Life, 24 vois., £5 5s., Alimans ach de Goth: 
rom 1x0i to 1843 "84 vols., £5 68. 3 Yule’s ‘Travels of Marco Polo, 
' of Machia velli, 2 vols... 1892 423, : 






1, ranging 
1903, 


Westminster 
: Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance 


and, 1882, 
ingham, 





SPE CTATORS” for sale. Odd bound volumes from 


— mostly in good 
13 York St: vent Garden, W,C, 2 














condition,— Write MANAGER, The Spec‘a? 


1846 to 














or Office, 


Fonathan Cape 


The Gaiety Stage Door 
JAMES JUPP 
The reminiscences of James Jupp, for thirty years sta 
doorkeeper at the Gaicty, “ Mr. Jupp has indeed a ta 


to tell. It is one which will delight theatre-goers of i 
past as well as the present, so rich is it in intimate 
stories.”—Daily Telegraph. lustrated. 16s, net 


P. T. Barnum 
M. R. WERNER 
“Mr. Werner has given us a most entertaining book, for 


he has exhibited Barnum, and Barnum was always the 
greatest draw of all his freaks.”—Times Lit, Supp. 
Ilustrated, 16s, net 


Lady Henry Somerset 
KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK 
“Miss Fitzpatrick is to be congratulated. She has 


us a real live memoir ofa conspicuously live personality.” 
P ) I } 


—Truth, 6d. net 
My Odyssey 
JACK McLAREN 
The record of a life of adventure in many places. “This 
well-written and enthralling book,”’—Sp4ere. Mlustrated. 


12s. 6d, net 


given 


10s. 


Claw and Fang 

ERNEST GLANVILLE 
Mr. Glanville shows an almost incredit 
the psychology and habits of wild animals, 
would be a treasure trove for any boy, and a delight f 


any grown-up ”—Spectator. Illustrated. 73. 6d. inet 


The Trail of the Hawk 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
By the author of Babbit and Main Street. 
in pros¢e,”—s, P, B. MAIS, 


The Problem of Population 
HAROLD COX 
Mr. Cox suggests a remedy for Unemployment which ha 
nothing to do with the present political controversy, but 
deals with the problem of excess population, 6s. net 


Erewhon 

SAMUEL BUTLER 
A new edition of Butler’s satire, decorated throughe 
out with woodcuts by ROBERT GIBBINGS. 12s, 6d. net 


The Mind in the Making 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
With a preface by nu. G. wetts. “I think James Harvey 
Robinson is going to be almost as kage ant as twas 
Huxley in my adolescence and baer apll James in later 
Every intelligent person will soon be reading 
it.”"—H. G. WELLS. 6s. net 


Geoffery Castleton, Passenger 


RICHARD BLAKER 
the author of The Voice in the Wilderness. 


, . 
le knowledge of 


His book 


“ An epic 


A new novel by 





7] 6d. net 
. nae 2 
Hillsboro’ People 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
By the author of Rough Hecex “ Fach tch has 
) WOKS : , 

piquancy, unu sual and challenging—and yery welcome. 
We could do with much more of thts.’-—Westminster. 

7 6d Nef 


Thy Neighbour’s Wife 


LIAM O'FLAHERTY 
. O'Flaherty can verite ; hie at once 


n outstan 


“Mr makes him a 


remarkable and a 





Eleven Gower Street, London 
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TITILLLIlliiiiiiit Leen 
A Selection from Messrs. H UTCHINSON’S ® 


The Book of the Moment 


MEMORIES 
VISCOUNT LONG 


(WALTER LONG OF WRAXALL, F.R.S.) 
Tn one large handsome volume, with Frontispiece. 24s. net 
This volume is a faithful record of over forty years’ continuous devotion to public service. The writer has the 
rare distinction of having been a Cabinet Minister during two great wars, and his concise accounts of these mosi 
important and critical ej yochs of British history are of uncommon interest. Throughout his career me has followed 
with enthusiasm almost every form of country sports and pursuits, and his comments upon the ew es which hz 
characterised country life during the last halt-century will be widely appreciated. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA 
by MERTEL BUCHANAN (Author of “ Petrograd ”’) 
In Demy 8vo, wiih 17 illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
The daughter of the last British Ambassador to the Russi: un Imperial Court, Miss : 


understanding and sympathy of the sinister stages which brought about the downfall of the 
Moscow, Kiev, and other capitals provide fitting themes for her descriptive powers. 


FARINGTON DIARY FIELDS of ADVENTURE: 





> 
< 








uchanan writes with 


, 
> 
Yomanoys, Storics of 















Volume Hi. (1802-1804, 2nd Edition) Some Recollections of Forty Years of Newspaper Life 
by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. i 
Edited by JAMES GREIG. A large handsome volume, clot) by ERNEST SMITH 

! ’ thotogravure Frontispiece 2 other illustri Se ; pian cen - 
gilt, with photogravure — — and 12 ¢ ? te large handsome volume, with 21 illustrations, 18s. net, 

“The interest of the first is more than sustained in this , oe eater = , : 
second volume."—Daily Teleyraph. “A delig ntfut volume og A nog of Caen Vt wg K oe . ~ me I, the ex 
sior > . a3 really a rea 4 0th Ws a extie); Stu eminent statesmen 
p oro ool gonigee he, cnpreni 9 of Farington as really a gs as Bismarck and G iladston re; Pope Leo NIILI.; literary giants of 
" Z » f 793-1802; 3rd Editio many nations; incidents as yet unrecorded of the f ireek Revolu 
Reprints are mow ready of Vol. J. (1793-1802; 3rd EF F tion of 1921; Comee™ people and anarchists—all contribute to 


With 17 illustrations on art paper, 21s. net. 
The 3rd Volume (1804-1806) is now in preparation. 


DOGS AND | ANNE BOLEYN 


by MAJOR HARDING COX by PHILIP W. SERGEANT, B.A. 





the vast interest of these pages. 












Author of “ Chasing and Racing,” “A Sportsman at Large,”’ etc. Author of “The Empress Josephine,” * Cleopatra,” e¢ 
With a Foreword by THE DUKE OF GRAFTON In deny 82, In one large handsome volume, with & Hlustrations. 18s. net. 
cloth gilt, with 74 illustrations, 16s. net. This well-written biography will prove a noteworthy addition 
“Dogs and 1” is not a merely technical book; it is a lich to our knowledge of the Tudor period, for Mr. Sergeant writes 
treatise, chattily and intimately written by one of the greatest with a clear insight and a profouni sympathy, though without 


of canine experts, with copious illusirations and anecdotes. minimising the faults of one who “lived gaily. 


MY RUSSIAN LIFE JUST MY STORY 


by PRINCESS ANATOLE MARIE BARI. ATINSKY by STEPHEN DONOGHUE 





















In one iarge handsome volume, with 17 illustrations. ” n : ited by special permission to H.R H. the PR E ( 
The writer's husband was a personal friend of the late WALES, KG. In one a TP senqees F 

Nicholas IL, so that both Prince and Princess attended all i P ae Coe are ee eee | ee . oe z ' 

portant Court functions. The Czar’s Coronation, the ma <in ion de Luxe, limited to ) cop rs iy, numbered « I 

cent ball that followed, the Emperor's historic visit to {ar «. Mgstet _by the Auth wr, has been issucd ! 

1901, life in Manchuria, regimental duties in Tashkent, “ home" * Full of good tales.” —Dai ly ¢ + eee 

life on the vast Bariatinsky estate are vividly depicted in ¢ cc ptttring somantic seading. —Daily Bf 

reminiscences of an intelligent ebserver. ‘Teemiag with thrilling episodes.”"—) 








Tre IRISH FREE STATE INSANITY ano THE CRIMINAL 


Its Evolution and Possibilities by JOHN C. COGewIN 


ae ’ aN peek Author of “S ights 
by ALBERT C, WHITE Binprcayc Mesa Ms: sc: nado : 
With a no , b y $ r ALJ aap § PE, ater of : l i; Bn th sitmecitating welume ‘Mr. Goods a = 
2 : sy — ga acathta 1 of criminology wit! ) ! 
From the standnoint of a vigorous id lep MI res} \ 1 ri of hered h 








Hutchinson's great new fiction (7/6) list includes nearly all the leading authors of the day. 





















Appa (3rd e Ve ( t ETHEL M. DELL The ( 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS The Alyste ) 's Court H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
J lidd 1 (34 JONN CHANCELLOR Repi ELINOR MORDAUNT 
S'R PHILIP CIBBS T! f Riche F. A. M. WEBSTER cn ANTHONY LUDOVIC! 
; t (3rd ¢ i BERT HICHENS ; sigh 
STEPHEN McKENNA | “ ( KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT | [ MAY SINCLAIR 
Man Who Und “RITA” Dru NOBERT WELLES RITCHIE The : 2 (Sid ed pion 
» and Invisible E. F. BENSON M ROBERT ELSON NORMA LORIMER 
Water I DOLF WYLLARDE 11; ACHMED ABDULLAH Wild ) KATHLYN RHODES 
l une’s EF ( ! ] j / ud (2nd ed.) Lhe Ad 
RAFAEL SABATINI RANN DALY DOROTHEA CONVERS 
}" y Fi The I ‘sl j I ( All to Sech BIANA PATRICK 
FRANK SWINNERTON SELWYN JEPSON Tine Run MM. E. FRANCIS 
Ke ( ed I Blati ( Wf The Path to 1 ! 
EQEN PHILLPOTTS MABE! BARNES-GRUNDY NETTA SYRETT 
A Rew i pe (srd ed.) Jez i Nigh MARIE BUELKE PETERSEN | Mehiond: A | , 
&. M. DELAFIELD Her Hos j > CURTIS YORKE ALEXANDER McFARLAN 
i s When Nile Wf ) Stony ¢ 1 (2nd ed 
&. CHARLES VIVIAN “ANTHONY ARMSTRONG LADY MILES 
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- List of Important New Books & Fiction 


Volume IT. (1816-1817) of these brilliantly written Memoirs is now in preparation 





THE L 


COUNT 








IFE AND 


MOLE 





MEMOIRS OF 
(1781-1355) 














Edited by the MARQUIS DE NO: AELLES. Volume I. (1804-1815) 
A large handsome volume wiih 8 illustrations, 18s. net. 

This captivating volume is comy riled from the raed id other writings of Mathieu Louis, Count Molé, whom 
Napoleon made a member of the Council of State in 1x 07, Of his almost dati ly conversations with the Emperor 
on the most subjects me of them of ereat int terest to Englishmen—Molé gives a literal record, with his 
own witty comments upon pre ninent persons and the “mpere rss pinic n of them 

by WALBURGA, LADY PAGET alled for 
In two lerge handsome volumes with numerous a on art pa “net. 
FIR PRESS REVIES 
“ Unquestionably mong the most interesting memoirs ee t have appeared in recent years a @ ] 3 
nis t ok. } i 
( tat? y of delightful anecdot p ahout ¢ v r eriod of 
early sevent Lacy Paget was a prominent f n the es / 

rT ro! r < orld that | passed away | l 4 I e “in was a 
fameus ure Cour of Europe Phere i a | thes 

‘A very 1 ‘ on to the select little coterie of really first-class book sane & 1 to win a place 

the few autobiographies which are of permanent value.’ l We 





THE SIDELIGHTS of LONDON 





STORY oF 


THE 


EOXING 








} 
Further Experiences and Reflections of a 
Metropolitan Police Magistraic T. €. WEIGNALL 
J. A. R. CAIRNS i hor of “ Jimmy Lambert,’ ( lade,” ¢ 
Author of “ The Loom of the Law. c e | ' 
: ] - ‘ The i 
” ee Hutch sigais oe c - : | Tt e of recor s of J Fi 
vy vein of philosephy he ec tra he East and V i : , o th ned 
y day and hy Ciscusses ‘Won en and Crim: } < of D ¢ ( 
| s Misfits,”” and “ ‘I jlory of the Lost.” befo } | \ 1 0 t of 
ences and conclusions will be found 2s in ve of soul « i xf to-day 
hre hout ent | sail 
hy LEWIS MELVILLE 
I hacker Country,” “* First ( tof | ' BEI bi a jONTESOUI 1OU. 


or 





' 5? nd-< hili j 
KITTY SHANNON (Mrs. Ke 
ic! t s “ pret witty i ( | \ 
» King of he yo 
her F sses, hex wee i 
i er years in P } 
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‘ 








THE LIFE OF 


FRED ARCHER 


2nd Edition. 

E. ©. HUMPHRIS 
THUR ¢ ROSVI NOR, « 
SKTHUR F PORTA MAX. 
well ritten and mirably cor ‘pi 


est periods ot Limes. 


ed record 


| SHORT STORY WRITING 
_FOR PROFIT 


Mit HH AE 1 iOSE PH 


on the i 











THE ART OF BADMINTON 





| 
| 
ith a Pr ( 1 "eA 1 
Cg 
| 
| 





The SANDS oF 


TIME 


by SIR GEORGE THOMAS, BT. 
wn Svo, cloth, h 16 ons from phei WALTER SICHEL, M.A. 
od. ne j 4 hor of “Emma, Lady Ha: on,”’ “ Distr 
I \ r, the pres holder for the fourth year | , 3 
r » Singles Championship as well as of ¢ E 
es the principles of the game and pract | a ius s rick rf 1 $ 





Hutchinsow $s great new fiction 


¥ 


e I Made Oue 


MAUDE ANNESLEY 


erin 


ELIZAOETIC ROBINS 


‘AaWEs: & gery CASTLE 


( 

a M. DELAFIELD 
> Fats smund Brett 

HORAGE HU1CHINSON 
 " 'P. N. PIERMARINI 


MRS FRANCES EVERARD 


C. A. NICHOLSON 





BURTON E. STEVENSON 
. G. B. BURGIN 





yd list includes 
TEMPLE THURSTON 


(7 
May E E. 


“FE. CHARLES VIVIAN 


Eve and i) WINIFRED GRAHAM 
li y ey (> ly 
i NORAGE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
Broken Couplings CHARLES CANNELL 
Thus Gods are Mad T. C. WIGNALL 
Dear Ann ELISABETH FAGAN 
iT >» ( 1 ed. 
FRIDA SINCLAIR 
( riay 
RONALD OAKESHOTT 
People ELINOR MORDAUNT 
The S DAVID WHITELAW 


( pS MAY SINCLAIR 
, } : BOYD CABLE 
GECRGETTE HEYER 


nearly all the leading oumnare of the day. 


“STACY. AUMONIER 
VANCE THOMPSON 

. E. W. D. CUMING 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


he Sun 
ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 
. CHARLES CANNELL 
f 1’ i the Su } 
E. M. DELAFIELD 
T. C. WIGNALL 
J 
UNA L, SILBERRAD 


WILLIAM CARRETT 





MARGA REY BAILLIE-S SAUNDERS 
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starting in life who desires to achieve success. 
CONTRACEPTION 


ALFRE || (BIRTH CONTROL) 
VY ARROW 3 J) thers trite tetet trcettnee | 
HIS LIFE AND WORK | menial - 


By ELEANOR C. BARNES 
(LADY YARROW) 


With nine Celoured Plates and 75 other illustrations. (§ | 
10s. Gd. net. 


No 
. ia 
ih. ee ea » gee wanna wee , 
| A book which should be read by every young man | Dr. Marie Stopes’ great new work. Peady Now, | 
| a M 
a 











By MARTE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Pap | RE 

Fellow of Uni versity College, London ; Author of ** Married 

Love,” etc., etc. ‘ 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY alll 

| Sir WILLIAM BAYLISS, M.A., D.Se.Oxon, F_R.S, = 

| Professor of General Physiology, University College, London 
| 
| 
| 


' 
The Times: “ We get a picture of a man who carved AND INTRODUCTORY NOTES BY TE 


out his way by steady application, fair dealing, and Sir JAMES BARR, C.B.E., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.Lond,. 
innate engineering skill to the esta! ishment of a great iat CHRISTOPHER ROLLESTON, M.A M D.0x. hs 
undertaking that has become famous all over the world.” 1 M.R.C.P.Lond.. D.P.HCantab. :- Dr. JA NE ‘nae 
; The Giascow Herat: “ The Look is a great and j THORNE, M.B., Ch.B.Glase., ard “OBSCURUS.” 
inspiring story. It Is a triumph of good writing and H = : ™ ; — 
excellent co mpilat tion.’ | ao Woman's Leader says: “VW ill mect a demand of 
The Journar or Commerce: “ Alfred Yarrow has ! . — iis or ae a —_ ees : 
made his mark, and as long as British industry po: | 1 Phe Lancet says: “ Much of the evidence contained in the PL 
sesses men of his type to maintain its traditions, the i| book is quite unobtainable elsewhere. 


1 
iuture ought to be secure. 


on aos a 4 . ry Re Voth -riv-416 "sth A ful 
The Lancet: “ This book ought to be in the hands ot Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. xxv b. With A full-j Hf 








every boy, not only those who are going to he engineers, plates. 12s. 6d. net. Posiage inland 9d. ee 
for it is a handbook to patience, perseverance, and how 1} Ci 
spend moneys C1 s 7” | : ; 
t f. end money wi opie is m rt + , : i A book which al! teachers and sericus students of social 
=NGINEERING: “3 ook which all youre engineers ’ 
should 4” - ig | Froblems need. - 
should read. 
The Encinerer : “ This book will remain unchallenged 
a source of accurate information.” A 


| LONDON: JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, iTD, 
EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., ian $3-91 Creat Titchfield Street, Oxford Strest, W. 1. 


London: 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 1} 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES. | LIGHT—MORE LIGHT D 
olumes have been published, price 10/6 cach. | Oa no subject is enlightenment mors urgently ae dale Mi 
Us] UBI ASHE ' THE 1 TRI. AL OF : | See oe Roman wretch ‘ ness, tothe, dopa is . : 


r you wi li walk to perdition, and that often in al 


illumination 1 need is shed, as from a lighthouse, from : ! 
CLEAN SEN “BOOKS publi shed by “Health and E‘ficiency,” tk ; 
pre uier Sinpenny Faysies! Culture Monthly. These pos lar volur a 
will give you the Knowledge which is Po the power D 
f atal errors, to order yeur life aright, aa to st t t 

| hth 2 


hie: and lisppiness. 
WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 GIRLHOOD — 3/- 


The only Cemplete Volume on 


Birth Control. By : Dr. ds. | by “Mi os i) I Aik a 
f i COURTENAY BEALE. | BOYHOOD 3/. L 
= | THE REALITIES OF | The Facts of Life pr 
>|| MARRIAGE 6/9 | iy CHARLES THOM 
J D} j D Bd . som te An ‘tad eS ae HOW To LOVE 3. 


it i ; 
COURTENAY WEALE, Art of Cour om 
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ioneanee YOUNG | SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY By WALTER M. GALI 


9/6 | YOUTH AND = 


(containing th i ). 


f a | Wiest “Sb. OE | AOSD 2 , 
! RECENT VOLUMES : ||) RAL | Poonie Some 
Neill Cre A. J. Monson ||| MANHCOD 3/- By WALTER M. GALLI ‘iain 
sy Me thes Te 1!) The Facts of Life presented to | THE LURE OF LOVE 3- ns 
Coorg Jo seph Si : Miary, Queen of ocots, ten. A Manual for Fuinre Ti _— 
Mrs. Maybriel Steinie’ Morrison ||| By CHARLES THOMPSON, | Benedicts, | By Dr, J 
Dy Cr : vy] “yf i , ‘| MATRIMONY 3/. | SON. WALLACE, LB, = 
. Crippen al er an '\\ The ‘Truth about Merrisse. — | THE NEW ANATOMY 7 
4 W illiam Palmer. she We moors — | By MONA BAIRD, OF HEALTH 4/- 
oe Hecke anc Beare, oe FECRae. ||| WOMANHOOD 3/- | Training for Health and 1 D 
= i ila tice eal: ] The Facts of Life for Women. Culture by t! I 
) ii By MONA BAIRD. “Health and Effi ‘ 
pre tapplication to the Publishers ; : | ach price ticludes postage and a copy of “ Ilea 
= S) it Efficiency.” SPECIAL OFFER—The Complete Lit 
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i (CMILLAN 'S ‘LIST 


RUDYARD  KIPLING’S 
New Book 


LAND AND SEA TALES. 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
4s. net. 





For Scouts and 
Guides. by Commissioner, 
Boy Scouts. 


DR. A. H. SAYCE 
REMINISCENCES. py the Kev. 


D.Litt., ee D., D.D. Vith Portrait. S&vo. 18s. net. . 
he Da ily News: “Packed with lively anecdotes olf 
famous people whom the writer has known.” 


THOMAS HARDY 
THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF THE 


QUEEN OF CORNWALL. 
HARDY. With Two Drawings by the Author. Pott 


Os, net. [First Edition Id before publication. 
Second poe He sion i 


W. B. YEATS 
PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. 


Pott 4to. 





_ 


A. H. SAYCE, 





sto. 





YEATS. With a Portrait of the Author from a_ || 
Charcoal Drawing by Joun S. Sarceny, R.A. Crown 
8vo. 10s. Od. net. | Tuesday. 





CLOUD—CUCKOO-—LAND. 4 Child’s Book 
of Verses. By WILFRID THORLEY, = Super 
Royal 16mo. 2s. Gd. net. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
A SECOND SCRAP BOOK. py GEORGE 


SAINTSBURY. Royal 1l6mo. 7s. 6d. net. 
e Morning Post: “‘A Second Scrap Book’ is as 
$s its predecessor.” 








POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. Cr 


Sccond Series. By 
7s. 6d. net. 

[7 uesday. 
Castlercagh, 


wn svo. 


: Bolingbroke, Bubb 


li, ete. 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT. 
By ANNA VIROUBOVA. With VDortraits and other 

I rations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

lume gives the first complete account of the long 
imate _ sndship which existed between the writer 

the Empr Alexandra of Russia. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH INDIAN BIG 


Doddington, 















— By Major-General A. FE, WARDROP, 
aa r “Modern Pig-Sticking.” With Chapters by 
V. * ll With illustrations by Major J. Norton, 

d from photographs. &vo. 12s, od. net. 





LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: THE 
MAGIC, BELIEFS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
IBIBIO TRIBE. by P. AMAURY TALBOT, 





dent, Nigeria. Illustrated. 8vo. 2Is. net. 
lan’s ] ' Illustrated Catal > of Books stuitable 
for rod rtatre ton po t free prego ation 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., Leadon, W.C.2. 
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il ST PUBLISHED. 
THE ARCHITECTURE 
RESOLUTION 





Demy Svo. By A. E. GILMORE. 10s. 6d. net 
\n endeavour to prove the vital connection and clo relation 
ween Man and the Solar System, The parallel evolut 


be ies 
repre 
irmonic 


iterial and the Spiritual Universe is shown t 
trical Smeeey, and this Electrical Energy is chiefly 
ay rey ellent forces which have a mathematical ha 


sd the glacial period possible, and the author is of 

t 1 Screen of Energy surrounds each member of cur 
thus making highly developed life possible in all Hle 
dt hat Science and Religion are not really at variance 

n the utility of satellitic formation in general 

n is iven, i.e., a psychological emblem, the Man in 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


History of the Great War. Based on Official Documents. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 





Vol. Il. By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
With 3 Maps in the volume. 8vo. 21s. net. 
46 Maps in a separate case. &yo. 2ls. net. 


Describes the Dardanelles campaign from May, 1915, to the fine 
evacuation, and the opening of the Salontca operations, 
Mesojotamian campaign to the battle of Ctesiphon, operations in 
minor theatres, the German submarine campaign, and events in 
Ilome IVaters up to and including the Battle of — 





iI | Cont 


! 
By THOMAS ||| 
1 


By W. B. || 









“No writer of our day had a wider knowledge of naval history or so 
sure a oo aniong its intricacies. He was a master of the art of arranging 
a multitude of details in a clear argument and composing the m in vivid 
pictu ire, anc d his sober, workmaniil ke style could kindle at the right moment 
to a fervour whic h was far more m oving th an the habitu _ a toric of 
others, It is pleasant to think th t his latest work was also his 

oversial matters art, these ch aetere ire notable for the ir “brill li 


ent of episodes whiel h proved that none > af i ts ancient fighting r 





hs en lost to the British Navy.”—J« uy LucHAN in the Eventi ng St 
“ Posterity will assuredly declare that, though he had alre:z vy written 
much on naval » es this writer never di finer piece of work than the 











story of this action.”—Arciipatp Hurp in the Datly Te raph. 
story is one wy absorbin nterest, worthy of the author, t 
great naval historian, the late Sir jn liar In fully and fearle 


| 

| 

| 

x The 

| 

| presenting to the world the fact ( 
naval battle of the 


late war he hias performed 





GAME BIRDS AND WILD-FOWL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 30 Plates in Colours showing 58 Species. 





IN ||; 





ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Loadon : 


—<— — — 





In one volume. Imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN 
| 





By Prof. ERNEST H. STARLING, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S. 

With contributions by Robert Hvtchison, M.D., F.R.C.P; 

Sir Frederick W. Mott, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.S.; and Raymond 
Pearl, Ph.D. With Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 





|| DRINK IN 1914-1922. 


A LESSON IN CONTROL 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL, 4M.A., LL.D., F.R.C.P., Author 
tf “Drink, Temperance and Legislation,” ete. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





|| MANIN AND THE 


VENETIAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations. Sv 12s. 64 





| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON HISTORICAL SERIES. No. 2. 


FEDERAL AND UNIFIED CONSTITUTIONS 


\ Collection of Constitution Documents for 








Stud ents. Edited with a Historical Int 
oe PERCIVAL NEWTON, M.A., D.Litt., B.Se., 
F.S.A. Crown 8vyo. 15s. net. 
‘UNCROWNED 
| \ Story of Queen Elizabeth and the early hi $ 
“Bacon” as tuld in his seerct writings and her « 
te —— ary records of her reign. By C. Y¥. C. DAWBAKN, 
| M./ With Illustrations od. ne (R Sst 





MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 
| By R. G HAWTREY, Author of “Cu 


Svo. 9s. net 


rency and Cred 





SECOND IMPRE SSION 


| BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 











By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. With II 
| svo 7s. 6d. net 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION WITH ANEW 


|IMPRESSIONS THAT REMARED: Shansh rs 


Se SMYTH, D.B.! \I 
Two Vi Cr 


umes Wil OV 0 net each 


| THREE NE w NO VELS- 


| MISS WATTS. By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 7s. 6d. net 

| A DARTMOOR GALAHAD. ATRICE CHASE. 6s. net. 

| The BETROTHAL of FELICITY. By FLORENCE DRUMMOND, 
7s. 6d. net 





D 1 
Dy bt 


Longmans, Green aCe 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, 
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BOOKS FOR XMAS PRESENTS 


__A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK. 
THE LIFE AND THE WAY 


The story of Christ compiled from the poets by 
H. B. ELLIOTT. Introduction by John Oxenham. 
Fine Photogravure illustrations of famous paintings. 
Demy dvo, large paper. 10s. Gd. net, 


EASY MAGIC 


By J. F. ORRIN. 3s. 6d. net. 


INDOOR GAMES 


By R. BLAKELEY. 3s. net. 
Two Jolly Books for Winter Parties. 


THE TENTH STEP 


An _ enthralling detective story. By B. HERON 
MAXWELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


INNOCENCE 
The story of an artist’s model. By CECIL H. 
BULLIVANT. 7s. 6d. nei, 


MERLE 
A vivacious and dramatic story of the stage. By 
AGNES PLATT. 7s. 6d. net. 


BLEKE THE BUTLER 


Another “ thriller". By WM. LE QUEUX. 5s. net. 


EAST AND WEST 


By Confessions of a Princess. 
? 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY IN THE RITSMORE 


A detective tale. 
By WM. JOHNSTONE. 7s. 6d. net. 














JARROLDS, 10 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 4. 
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OXFORD 


BGDKS FOR BOY/s.GIRL/ 


HE Oxford Imprint 
means aS much ona 
book for children as on a 
book for scholars. 
Ask for Herbert Strang’s 
“Honour First,” 6/- net, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





CHOICE BOOKS 


AS GIFTS 





2 Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 64, ne 


SOME NEW LETTERS OF 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 
By F. R. BARTON, C.M.G. 
With an Introduction é EARL GREY of Fall 


** We welcome the new letters; there is a wistfulnes 
gerald’s writing which is not easy to explain.’ 


-—]) Tele 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


REALITIES AND SHAMS 
By L. P. JACKS, M.A. 
A VOLUME OF BRILLIANT ESSAYS by the 
of Manchester College, Oxford, and Editor of ty 
Journal, 


** A book of trenchant criticlsm of the body politic.’ 
= D ; 


Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


STRAIGHT TALKS TO WOMEN. 


By MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., M.S., C.B 

With a Foreword by Rt. Rey. LORD BISH 
LONDON, 

The specious lies told to the young to lure them 

paths of morality, the widespread propaganda 

subject of Birth Control, and the eager demand 


extension of divorce, all combine to demand that th 
voice of one who knows what she is talking alout should 


be heard. 
Demy 8yo, Cloth. 10s 


MAD SHEPHERDS 


By L. P. JACKS, MLA. 


A New Edition, containing 7 Full-page Illustrati 


L. Lesuie Brooke, 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 


LANDMARKS IN FRENCH 


LITERATURE 


3y LYTTON STRACHEY, Author of “ Eminent 


Victorians,” &e. 

A New Fdition of Mr. Strachey’s brilliant volum 
reset in Library format. 

Ilustrated, Demy Svo. Cloth. 7s 


C. H. SPURGEON 
By Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON. 
A cheap reissue of this standard life of the gre 
by one who knew him well. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 


“Anemia and the Hair,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles,” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 





OOK BARGAINS.—November Catalogue of Publishers’ New 
Re maing ters, compri ing books in all bran< ‘hes of Literature, now offered 
, Sent post free on request,—H, J, GL AISHER, Remainder 





igmore Strect, W, 1, 








THE NEW_SOCIOLOG‘ 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 


10 
HEALTH AND CONDUCT 


By ARTHUR J. BROCK, M.D. (Ed: 
With a Preface by Prof, PATRICK GEDD 


Demy &vo. Cloth. 10 
SCIENCE AND SANCTI r 4 
A Study in the Scientific ‘ +e ich tw 4 


By VICTOR BRA 
Crown &yo. Cloth. 


THE COMING POL qTY 
By PATRICK GEDDES cate TOR BRA! 


Crown 8y« Clo 


“OUR SOCIAL INHERIT. ANCE 


1 


By PATRICK GEDDES and VICTOR BRAS 


Illustrated. 


idon, K.G, 
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ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


n, K.G, Riceyman 


in Fitz. 


om || Steps 


oi net, 
A Great New 
Novel About London 





















sts _ Ty 
Hibbert Now in its 18th Thousand. 

‘ the peer of ‘ TI 
re ier le and ‘ Clayhanger 
ress Old 
oe : makes most of ot 

rece’ phs in fiction seem rather 
uS. NE slit B. Pricstity in the 
EN Checi 
vy 
“Anything more exquisite, for instance, 
than the little three-page love ce 
P OF whic chapter VII, is inconceiv: ‘ 
; The book, far from being a depressin 
book. and invigor 
m the a 
the te Mr. Bennett. He has 
t the id he never will write 
strong eplendidly magnificent in 
| s picty and its tend 1ess.”—JANMES 
should Dovenss in the Sunday “Expy ss 





an 7/6 net 


Cassell &- Co utd: La.Belle. Sauvage. £. C4. j 

















P.S. KING & SON, LTD. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS UNDER 
THE REFORM ACT, 1918, 
as amende ; hy later les islatio n. By J. RENWI(¢ K 
SEAGER, C.B.E Author of “Notes on — 
tion,” ete. A Practical os undbook for Political - ents 
and Candidates. Second Edition. ~ moat ” 8yo 
126 pp. Cloth, 6s. 





: : . shows very clearly how the new law 
—— aficcts candidates, returnis officers, agents, and (what is not less 

portan nses, . . . So far as ire aware, there is no 
other work of the kind at once so hed a ensive and o compact 
of form 


* — Wn x ‘ 

THE BRITISH FRADE BOARDS 

SYSTEM: An Enquiry into its Operation. 
By DOROTHY SELLS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 304 pp. 
With 4 graphs. ¢ a les. 6d. 

Within the last four years one o the questions most frequently 
1 hy persons concerned with reconstruction problems in = | 
of labour has heen: ‘How ha tie Trade Boards Sys 

eveloped in Great Britain, and how has it worked under the tes 

of time and cconomic chaos? ’ "This book is an attempt to answer 
question in so far as it i ible to do so from aveliail 





THE TARIFF PROBLEM. 
By Sir WILL IAM ASHLEY, Ph.D., Vice-Principal 
ot Univers sity of Birmingham, one of the members of 
the Tariff Committee recently appointed. Jourth 


Edition. 269 pp. Ch oth, 5s, 
he Fortnigh Review: “The most effective plea for fiscal 
Tevglut ame tale ppe ared,’ 
Daily New Our ere at . living : authority on cconomic history 
w a fluent and pleasant le, he has a right to demand a hearing.” 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 
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The best and most 
popular of all the Annuals 


‘Punch’ 
Almanack 


Price 1 | - 


Full of Topical Pictures by all 
the well-known “Punch’ Artists 


ee 


The Almanach includes a 


SECTION in 


FULL COLOUR 


by Frank Reynolds, H. M. 
Bateman, E. H. Shepard, 
Lewis Baumer, “ Fougasse’ 


and D. L. Ghilchik 


GET A COPY TO-DAY 
Enjoy it yourself, & 


send copies to your friends 
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dq, PRAYER BOOK REVISION AND 
CHRISTIAN REUNION. 


By F. C. EFLES. Crown 8vo. Paper 
3s Od net. 

‘In this important pamphlet an eminent liturgiologist makes 
the attempt to apply the principles of his science to the 
pre shiesee of Prayer Book Revision. - « « Mr Eeles’s « 

nd diversified learning and his clear grasp of the pr oo 
th t underlie points of detail lend a special weight to his 
judgment on the present situation. Even those who dissent 
trom his premises or his conclusions can hardly fail to gain 
some enlightenment from his able statement of the prob lem.” 

The Ti: nes Literary Sup] mk 


covers, 





@, APOLLINARIANISM. 


\n Essay on the Christology of the Early Church. 





By C. E. K AVEN, D.D. Crown 8yo. 12s Gd net. 

The author's main thesis, ui iderly: ng his whole treatment 
of the subject, is that there an early doctrine “about 
Christ thes was hased on genuine historic al memory anid 
iradition, and that this doctrine was superse te d by one that 
was der; ved from the Heilenic conception o the ge of 


God who became incarnate 


, . 
BOOK OF REVELATION. 

Theory of the text: Rearranged text and transla- 

tion: Commentary. By JOHN OMAN. Crown &vo. 

7s Od net. 

Containing a new theory, for which the author claims that 
it makes clear + coustsient a book that is usually con 
sidered confused and inconsecu He is of opinion that 
the pores le cause of this aeeesaiie accepted view lies in 
disarrangement of the text, and he here gives us a rearranged 
text, W ith a translation, z und an exposition, 


BARALAM AND YEWASEF 


Being the Ethiopic Version of a  Christianiz 
Recension of the Buddhist Legend c the Buddha 


and the Bodhisattva. The Ethiopic t edited for 
the first time, with an English Tran: iti and 
Introduction, ete. By Sir Ek. A. WALLIS BU DG I 


M.A. Litt.D., D.Litt, Lit.D., F.S.A. Volume 1. 
Ethiopic Text. With 2 plates. 42s net. Volume 1! 
Introduction, English ‘Translation, ctc. With 73 
plates. 30s net. (The volumes are sold separately.) 


I. CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS: 
GERMAN. 


The first two volumes of a mew series of German 
texts, under the gencral editorship of Dr KARL 
BREUL and Prof. GILBERT WATERHOUSE, 
are now ready. lott 8vo. Is 6d cach: 
Grillparzer: Der Arme Spicimann. Erinnerungen 
un Beethoven 


Herder. Klicincre Aufsiize, i. 


€. A SHORT 
DICTIONARY. 


By ALFRED oi ARE, MAA Vol J, 
english. Abridg from the Author’s Larger Dic 
tionary Socal imgueedee Demy 8vo. 9s net 
Vol Il, _— lialian. 7s Od net Vols I and II 
bound together, 17s 6d net. 


ITALIAN 


itahian- 


@, SUGGESTIONS. Literary Essays. 


Ly | KELLETT Crown Ryo 


7s Od net 


I ume cor of s essays on Shakespeare and six 
on o a ae ‘it ry top ae oy as Shelley Witel of} Atlas and 
\ ec! ] i iurcs ¢€ L/ry 1¢ fee 


Fetter Lane, 


EE LOL BL) BL DBL LIDS 


rinted Ly W, Spgzaicut & Sons, Ltp p56 SSO Bs tter Lane, F.C. 4; 








London, E.C. 4; 


nd published by Tuomas Saunpers for the “ 
Xo. 18 York Su Curent Garden, L udon, 


as 


SLAF LR LOLOL ELIOT GO LL SLOTS OYE 


University 
Press 


g. THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP. 
MENT OF FRANCE AND 


GERMANY, 1815-1914. 
By J. H. CLAPHAM, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Second edition, 
16s net. 

at have di scovi zed and re ul with ini st J. HH. Cc! 
Economic t pinent France Gn ¢ 

how that sort © § rJA 
2s a good story ae far mor 
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@. SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND. 


Third Series. By CECIL TOKR. Demy 8&8yo. 
With 4 illustrations. 8s 6d net. Previously pub- 








lished :—first and Second Series. 83 6d net each 
“Again we run to weleome an exac t and learned s 

who is yet untouched by pe aeatee. a kee ~preciator o 

follies and humours who is serenely immune from b 

or as sperity a personaltiy in shiek ripe experience, a v 

sic ul faney, bag soe may and fragrant wit combi: aed on wh 

tongue that almost los t art of gracious, aalaked conversation 

renews its magic The Times Literary Sup; 


ou the Second 


c. THE NEW SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
JOHN DOVER WILSON. The seventh volume, 
Love’s Labour's Last, is now ready. Cloth, 7s 6d net. 
Le eather, 10s 6d net 


new and vigorous rel andhi ww of a great critical j 
lem... execute & w ith wth sight, labour and insight 
opens up vast possibilities. The Times Liter ry Sup} 


€. A HISTORY OF RESTORATION 
DRAMA, 1660-1700. 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Demy 8vo. 163 net 
ihis work bridges a gap in the ic he drama 
the stace; it deal s with iragedy, com 





G, THE ROXBURGHSHIRE WORD- 
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